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Abs\r«ict 
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Summary 



The dimensions of change in the U.S. fann sector over the last 
decade tend to be exaggerated because they are generally 
reported without adjusting for inflation. When the changes are 
recalculated in constant dollars, a truer picture ennerges 
showing eubstPiitiaJI-/ less actual change. 

For example, the censuses of agriculture document that the 
number of farms with sales atK>ve $250,000 grew by 143 
percent between 1 974 and 1 982 in cun-ent dollars. Yet. more 
than half of that increase was due solely to inflationary in- 
creases in commodity prices. 

Likewise, tht. number of farms with a iles of less than $1 0,000 
declined by 9 percent in cunwt dollai s, but just 1 .5 oercent in 
constant dollars. 

Similar calculations also show Ittt^a change in the level of 
concentration of pftV iction and a( res han/ested between 1 974 
and 1982. The top 10 percent of farms prodi 3ing com, for 
example, accounted for 42 percent of production in 1 974 and 
17 percent in 1 982. Only orchard crops and vegetables, among 
wrop commodities, and beef cows and hogs, among liveslock 
commodities, showed the largest farms to be gaining market 
share. For all other farm commodities, the level of concentration 
either declined slightly or was steady, refuting the supposiSon 
that U.S. agricultural production is becoming more and more 
concentrated in the hands of a small number of very targe 
producers. 

This report compares several farm characteristics of the mid- 
1980's with those of a decade eariier to document real 
amount of change. It looks at sources and levels of farm 
operator income and wealth, factor ownership and control, the 
organizatiuY of farm «^erprise^, and resource us**. Farms are 
stratified into five groups based on their farm income: 

• Rural resWence farnis, less than $1 0,000 in gross fann 
sales. 

• Small family famis, gross farm sales ranging from 
$10,000-$39,999. 

• Family farms, gross fann sales ranging from $40,000- 
$249,999. 

• Large family fanns, gross farm sales of $250,000- 
$499,999. 

• Very large fanns, g'oss farm sales of $500,000 or more. 

income and Hfea/tfi. Off-farm income has exceeded farm 
income in the farm sector since about 1967. But the relative 
importance of off-farm income is inversely related to farm size. 
It makes up virtually the entire operator family income on small 
family farnis and mral reskJence famw. but only 4-5 percent 
of total operator family income on the very large farms. Net 
fann income is concentrated in the larger size groups. Very 
large farms and large family farnis, the two largest size groups, 
together accrued from two-thirds to over fbu r-flfths of net farm 
income i n the eariy 1 980's, but constitute less than 4 percent 



of all fanns. Because of off-fann income, total operator family 
income is more equally distributed across farm size groups 
than net fann income is. 

Fann operators' net worth, after peaking in 1 981 , declined each 
year thereafter. Fanners' net worth was $816.4 billion on 
January 1, 1984, 10 percent bek>w the January 1981 peak. 
The decline in net worth resulted from asset value declines of 
over 5 percent between January 1 98 1 and January 1 984, and 
an increase of 1 8 percent in fann debt over the sa<ne periv.d. 
Debt/asset ratios increased for all farm size groups between 
1980 and 1984. 

Owmnhlp and Organization, Individuals, partnerships, and 
corpof atkxis whose primary occupatk>n or business is fanning 
owned half of the farmland in the United States in 1982. An 
additkK.*** 14 percent was owned by individual, partnership, 
and corporate farm operators whose principal occupatk>n was 
something other than fanning. The remaining 36 percent was 
owned by nonfanners. Sole proprietors and husband-wife 
combinatk)ns made up 88 percent of farmland owners and 
owned over 70 percent of the land. The largest 1 percent of 
fanmland owners owned 32 percent of farmland and the top 5 
percent of owners owned 53 percent. Fanmland ownership is 
most concentrated in the Padfk) atxi Mountain regions and 
least concentrated in the Lake States and Com Belt. 

Production, Larger farms usually generate a higher proportion 
of their sales from the more intensive hortk:ultural crops and 
fed cattle, while smaller family farms produce nrwe grains, 
nonfed cattle, dairy products, and hogs. Hortfcultural crops 
contribute about one-fifth of very large fanns' total sales. Grains 
contribute 30-40 percent of the total sales for the large family, 
family, and small family farms. Cattle is the most important 
commodity for both very large and mral reskjence farms; fed 
cattle account for over 80 percent of very large farm cat^e 
sales, but only 1 0 percent of rural rei idence farm cattle sales. 
Large farms alnwst invariably have higher crop yiekls than 
smaller farms. 

Technotogy affects the orgemization of the farm sector by 
contributing to increased levels of specialization and higher 
capital requirements. This in turn increases productkxi and 
financial risks, which leads to the use of management practk^es 
similarto those of the industrial sector and vertical coordination 
in an effort to reduce risk. Strategies to reduce risk favor large 
farms, and consequently have contributed to the growth of very 
large farms and to the decline if family and smal* ramily farms. 

There is a wkJe variation in the intensity of resource use across 
farm size groups, with the nrK>st intense use of resources being 
made by very large fanns and the least intense use made by 
mral residence farms. Two nr)easures — percent of cropland 
harvested and receipts per dollar of total assets — both show 
a strong positive relatk)nship between farm size and the 
intensity of resource use. 
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The U.S. Farm Sector in the Mid-1 980's 



Donn A. Reimund 
Nora L. Brooks 
Paul D. Veide 

Introduction 

The structure of agriculture has undergone numerous changes 
In the past few decades. The tendency toward a bimodal 
distribution of famns became more pronounced as medium- 
sized operatkx^ either shrank to become manageable part* 
time businesses or grew to become viable full-time commercial 
ventures. This report looks at the distributton of farms across 
five sales classes. Profiles were devetoped for each size of 
farm to study Its compositkxi. the type of commodities It 
produced, its sources of income and we?ilth, and its ownership 
and 'xxitrol of factors of productk>n. 

We examined concentratton of productkx) for several com- 
modities from two different perspectives. In the first, we used 
Gini indexes and dictiibution curves to see if tiie concentration 
of production changed for spedffc commodities as a result of 
cnanges in something other ttian tt>e price level. The second 
kx)ks at production of the specified commodity by type of fe-jm. 
This analysis is done on both a national and regk)nal leveMhe 
regions used are those where ttie greatest concentration of 
production of the commodity is found. 

We used five classes of fanns: 

• Rural residence farms-^ess ttian $1 0,000 gross fami 
sales. 

• Small family farms-^gross famn sa-esof $1 0.000-$39.999. 

• Family farms-gro% farm sales of $46.000-$249,9S9. 

• Large family famie-gross farm sales of $250,000- 
$499,999. 

• Very large farms-gross farm sales of $500,000 or more. 

HumlrmldtK9 Uinm (less than $1 0.000 in gross fami sales 
per year) account for nearty haJf of all farms in the United 
States (tables 1 and 2). They account for about a ttiird of all 
farms in the North Central States, about half in the Northeast 
and the West, and nearty two-ttiirds of all fanns in the South. 
The fanning activity here is normally an avocation or hobby. 
They serve primarih/ as reskJences for indh^uals with nonfann 
occupations or retirement income who are attracted to mral 
Hving. AKhough the average net farm income on such places 
has been consistentiy negative by our accounting procedures 
over the past several years, the average total income of tt)e 
operators has been equal to or above the national median 
family Income in most years. 

ERLC 



Snmll t9mlly fanm ($1 0.000-$39,999 in gross farm sales per 
year) include slightiy more ti^.an a tifth * all farms in tiie United 
States (tables 1 and 2). The heaviet. concentration of ttiese 
fanns is in the North Centi^al States, where tiiey are slightly 
over a fou^h of all fanms. These small farms are frequently 
part-time operations whose proprietor^ combine off-fann 
earnings with farm income to achieve a satisfactory income 
level. Average net farm income on these fam ^has been very 
tow over ttie past several years, witti off-farm income being 
the major source of income for the average operator. This 
group of farmers had the lowest average total income of all 
fami operatois in ti>e first half of the I980's. 

Family f9rm$ ($40.000-$249.999 in gross fami sales per year} 
crnstitute a fourth of all farms in the United States (tables 1 
and 2). They range from 14 percent of all famis in ttie South 
to jujt over atiiird of all North Central fanns. Family farnis are 
usually full-time commercial ventures, and have traditionally 
been tiie primary source of income for ttieir operators However, 
declining net farm incomes since the early 1 980*s have caused 
many family farmers to rely more on off-fcrm sources to 
maintain an adequate income level. In recent years, from 30 
to over 50 percent of family farmers' total income has been 
from off-farm sources. 

Large family farms ($250,000-$499.999 in gross famn sales 
por year) constitute only 2.6 percent of all U.S. farms (tables 
1 and 2), ranging from 2 percant of all Southern farms to 3.7 
percent of Western farms. These larger famns are chiefly 
family-conti^olled businesses. However, ttioy are more likely to 
have multiple operators than farms in thf^ next smaller size 
group. Nearty 40 percent of tiie large family fanns are organized 
as partnerships and family corporations, compared with just 
under 20 percent of the next smaller group, family farms. Large 
family famns generate substantial net famri incomes, averaging 
over $60,000 in recent years. Off-fann income, altiiough 
substantial, contributes less than ?0 percent of total operator 
irKX>me for this size group. 

Vary large farma (more ttian $500,000 in gross farm sales per 
year) account for 1 .2 percent of all farms ir the United States 
(tables 1 and 2). Their regtonal concenti'ation is about 1 percent 
of all farms in all regtons except tiie West, where they are 3.3 
percent of all farms. Most of these fanns have multiple 
operators. Over 53 percent of them are operated as either 
partnerships or family corporations. An additional 6 percent 
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Tabto 1 — Number of farms by size group and region, ^982^ 



Farm size 
group 



Northeast 



RureJ residence 
Small Family 
Family 
Large Family 
Very large 
Ail farms 



Number 
66.436 
23,650 
37,03fi 
3,259 
1,461 
131,843 



Percent 
504 
17.9 
281 
2.5 
1.1 
1000 



North Central 



Number 

320,199 
253,641 
322,694 
26,841 
8,862 
932,43" 



Percent 

34.3 
27.2 
34.6 
2.9 
1.0 
100.0 



^Excludes abnormal farms. 

^Excludes Alasica; no sales class distribution available. 



South 



Number 
565,458 
175,795 
128,205 
18.250 
8.417 
896.125 



Percent 
63.1 
19.6 
21 7 
37 
3.3 
100.0 



Number 

143.760 
54.681 
60.494 
10.313 
9.057 

278.325 



Percent 
51 7 
196 
21 7 
37 
3.3 
1000 



United States 



Number 
1.095.87C 
507.7R7 
546.6.^ 
58.66b 
27.797 
2.238.730 



Percent 
49.0 
22.7 
24.5 
2.6 
1 2 
100.0 



Source: 1962 Census of Agriculture 



Table 2 Distribution of farms by size group 



Very large 



Large family 



Family 



Small fan nly 



Rural residence 



All farms 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1963 



Number 

24,000 
24.000 
25.000 
24,000 



Percent 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1 0 



Number 

70.000 

71.000 

73.000 

69.000 



Percent 
2.9 
2.9 
3.0 
2.9 



Number 
581,000 
587.000 
593.000 
572.000 



Percent 
23.9 
24.1 
24.7 
24.2 



Number 
565.000 
565.000 
554,000 
551.000 



Percent 
23.3 
23.3 
23.1 
23.2 



Number 
1.188.000 
M 87.000 
1.156.000 
1,154,000 



Percent 
46.9 
48.7 
48.1 
48.7 



Number 

2.428,000 
2.434.(100 
2.401.000 
2.370.000 



Percent 
100 
100 
100 
100 



Figur* 1 

N«t Farm and Off-farm Income as 
Percent of Ibtal Farm Sector Income 



Percent 
100 
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Off-farm income 



are operated as nonfamily ct>rporations, over two-thirds of 
which have ^Oor fewer shareholders. Detailed data for nonfam- 
ily corporate farms are shown in appendix tables 11-14. Net 
fann income on these very large f amis averaged over $580,000 
over me past several years, and contributed about 95 percent 
to total operator income. 

Income Sources 

Farmers receive Income from both farm and off-fami sources. 
Off-farm income is now the primary source of farm sector 
income, having increased from 43 percent of the sector's total 
income in 1 960 to 60 percent in 1 983 (fig. 1 ). Net farm income 
includes nei cash income ?rom fanning operations. Govemment 
payments, aiKJ noncash income such ao the implicit rental 
value of the c-perator's dwelling and the value of f ami-produced 
comnxxjlties consumed on the farm. Off-farm income is all 
income derived from sources off the farm, and Includes wages 
and professional income, income from off-farm investments, 
and income from retirenx^nt and disability pensions. 

Net farm Income is concentrated in tha larger farm sizt 
groups. Very large f amis and large family farms the two largest 
size groups, together generated between two-thirds and 
four-fifths of total net farm income in the earty 1980's (table 
3). Family size farms received 25-35 percent of total net tami 

income in the earty 1 980's. The percentage of total net fami Off farm Incoma is inversely related to farni size. It contributes 
income receiwed by small family famis ranged from a high of only a small proportion (4-5 percent) of total operator family 
just over 3 percent in 1983 to -1 percent in 1981. Net fam income on very large farms (table 4). However, on small family 
'"^'"fJon.^ residence farms, virtually all fami family income is 

early 1 980 s. derived from off-farm sources. 
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Net farm Income ' 



1960 



1970 



1980 
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Over two-thirds of off-farm incorne earned by farm operators 
and nr»efnt)ers of their families was from wages and salaries in 
1979. the latest year for which sudi data are available (table 
5/. Income frc.n nonfarm businesses and professions contri- 
buted another 4 percent of off-farm inoonrw. raising the total 
percentage of off-fann irvx)me earned from nr nfamn work to 
over three-fourths for all farm operator families. 

There is a relationship between farm size and the source of 
off-farm income. The importarx» of nonfamn wages and 
salaries as an InconrM) source increases as farm size decreases, 
as does retirement aid disability income. Investment income, 
which is slightly more important than wages and salarios for 
large-scale farm operator families, declines with f &rm s<ze and 

Table 3 ^ Net farm income by farm size 

Yaar Famlh/ ^' 

large family '^^"^ family residence farms 







Million doUars 






1980 


14.209 


4.450 8,336 485 


-704 


26,776 


1981 


14.418 


3.822 5,974 - 220 


-911 


23,082 


1982 


14.587 


4.034 6,920 39 


-680 


24,699 


1983 


13.486 


4,314 9,629 873 


-459 


27,842 



Source' Economic Indicators of t.a Farm Sactor: Incom^and 
Balance Sheet Statistics, 7983, EdFS 3-3, U.S. Dept. Agr., Econ, 
Res. Serv. 



accounts for 'dss than 8 percent of off-farm income for rural 
residence fanri families (table 5). 

Faim operator family Income is more equally distributed 
aci OSS f ami size than is net f ami ' sicome t)ecao^e of the high 
proportion of total income earned from off-fami sources by 
operators of smaller famis. Although well over two-thirds of 
aggregate net fami income accrued to the tv;o top farm size 
groups duhng the early 1 980's, they earned less than one-third 
of aggregate total income from farm and cff-farm sources. At 
the other and of the fami size scale, rural residence farms had 
negative net fami income throughout the early 1980's, but 
earned slightly more than a third of aggregate t^tal income 
(table 6). 

Income per farm — net farm, off-farm, and total family 
inconrw — for 1 980-83 by farm size is shown in table 7. Total 
family income for all size grouos was above the national median 
family income in every year. That was due. however, to tht^ 
influence of the very high total incomes of the large and very 
large farms. Those two size groups together account for only 
4 percent of all fanms and the three smaller size groups did 
not fare nearly as well in relation to national median family 
income. Operator families on family size farms had total 
incomes above the national median in 2 of the 4 years. 
Operators of small family farm had the lowest total family 
incomes throughout the period. 



Table 4 — Off-farm Income by farm size 



Farm size 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 







Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




Mil dot. 


oftotal 


Mil. dot. 


oftotat 


Mil dol. 


oftotal 


Mil. dol. 


oftotal 


Very large 


574 


3.9 


621 


4.1 


676 


4.4 


680 


4.8 


Large family 


867 


163 


942 


200 


1,009 


20.0 


1,013 


19.0 


Family 


5,815 


41 0 


6,267 


51.2 


6,430 


48.2 


6,577 


40.6 


Small family 


7.986 


94.3 


8,457 


102.7 


8,347 


995 


8,714 


909 


Rural residefK» 


22,326 


103.3 


23,549 


104.0 


22,953 


103.2 


24,008 


101 9 


AH farms 


37,568 


58.4 


39,835 


63.3 


39,415 


61.3 


40,993 


600 



Souxe: Derived from Economic Indtcatcs of the Farm Sector: Income and Balance Sheet Statistics, 1983, ECIFS 3-3, U S. Dept Agr , 
Econ. Res. Sen/. 



Table 5 — Sources of off-farm Income by farm aize, 1979 



Farm size 


Total 


Wages and 
salaries 


Business and 
profession 


Retirement and 
disabiltty 


Investment^ 


Other^ 




7,000 dollars 






Percent 






Very large 


519,707 


42 4 


122 


1 3 


42.6 


1 5 


Large family 


734,178 


47.6 


100 


3.5 


38.0 


10 


Family 


5,022,824 


531 


11 9 


5.5 


28 2 


13 


Small family 


6,703,163 


65.5 


10.1 


94 


145 


4 


Rural residence 


19,774,315 


74 2 


7.4 


98 


7.8 


8 


AH farms 


32754,186 


68.1 


8.8 


88 


136 


.8 



'Includes inoonw from imerest. dividends, estates, rental of nonfarm property, and lease payments for mineral rights, 
'irvdudes income from public assistance, welfare, unemptoynwnt compensation, annuities, alimony, contnbuiions from otfior persons, and 
other sources. 



Source; 7978 Census of Agriculture; 1979 Farm Finance Sun/ey, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Vol. 5, Part 6, tatilo 34 
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Sources of Wealth 

Farm operators' wealth, after peaking in 1981, declined each 
yearthrough 1 983. Farm operators' net worth (indudlng farni 
households) stood at $816.4 billion on Januaiy 1, 1984. 10 
percent below the January 1981 peak of $907.8 billion. The 
decline in net worth was the result of tower asset values (down 
r~)rethan5percent between Januarvi981 and January 1984) 
and an increase in farm debt (18 percent). 

Assets 

Farm operators' assets consist of phystoal fami assets, fami 
financial assets, and nonfarm assets. Phystoal famn assets 
indude fanm real estate, livestock poultry, machinery and 
motor vehtoles. stored crops, and he usehoid goods. Rnanatil 
farm a^^ts indude current/, depi 3its, and investments in 
famw cooperatives. Nonfarm asset indude nonfarm property, 
investments in nonfarm businesses, and equipment for non- 
farm uses. 



The value of physical farm assets, which constitute about 95 
percent of farm assets, reached apeak of $432,000 per fami 
in 1981 fdtowing a steep increase during the inflattonary 
1970's. By 1984, the per farm value of physical fami assets 
had fallen by 6 percent from the 1 98 1 peak to $41 4,000 (table 
8). The value of fami real estate, which is about four-fifths of 
the value of all phystoal farm assets, dedined by nearly 8 
percent nattonally between 1 981 aid 1 984, from $340,000 to 
$323,000 per farm. The dedine in farm real estato values, 
however, was not equally distributed across regtons. The 
heaviest k>sses were in the Com Belt and Central Plains States, 
where dedines exceeding 40 porcent were recorded between 
1981 and 1986, the Lake States, and the Soi'th (fig. 2). 

The value of finandal farm assets increased by more tnan a 
fifth, from $1 8,000 to $22,000 per fami between 1 980 and 1 984 
(table 9). Investments rn cooperatives, with a growth of nearly 
36 porcent, accounted for most of the increase. Investments 
in cooperauvds increased from 51 percent of finandal farm 
^ssets in 1980 to 56 percent in 1984. 



Tabto 6 — Distribution of aggregate net fami I ncome, off-farm Income, and total Incomo by farm size 

1980 income 1981 income 1982irKX)m 



Farm size 



1983 Income 



Ne»farm Off-farm Total Netfsrm Off-farm Total Netfarm Off-farm Total Netfarm Off-fam Total 



Percent 



Very large 


53.1 


1.5 


23.0 


Large family 


16.6 


2.3 


8.3 


Family 


31.1 


155 


22.0 


Small family 


1.8 


21 .3 


13.2 


Rural resMence 


-2.6 


594 


33.6 


All farms 


100.0 


100.0 


^00.0 



6:^.5 

16.6 
25.9 
-1.0 
-3.9 
100.0 



1.6 
24 
15.7 
21 2 
59.1 
100.0 



23.9 
7.6 
195 
13.1 
36.0 
100.0 



58.6 
16.2 
27.8 
.2 
-2.7 
100.0 



1.7 
2.6 
16.3 
21 2 
58.2 
1000 



237 
7.8 
20.8 
13.0 
34.6 
1000 



48.4 

15.5 
34.6 
3.1 
-1.6 
100.0 



1.7 
2.5 
16.0 
21 3 
58.6 
100.0 



20.6 
7.7 
23.5 
13.9 
34.2 
100.0 



Source: Economic Indicators of ttte Farm Sector: Income and Balance Sheet Statistics, 7983, ECIF 5 3-3, U.S Dept. Agr., Econ. Res Sen^. 
TaWe 7 Net farm, off-farm, and total Income per farm operator family by farm size 



Year and 
income source 


Very large 


Large 
family 


Family 


Small 
family 


Rural 
reskJer>ce 


All 
farms 


U.S. median 
family income 


1980: 
Netfarm lr)Oome 
Off-farm income 
Total income 


593,284 
23.986 
617,270 


63.571 
12.385 
75,956 


Doilars 

14,348 

10.009 
24,357 


858 

14,135 
14,993 


-591 
18.793 
18,202 


11.029 
15.474 
26.503 


21.023 


1981: 
Netfarm IrKome 
Off-farm Income 
Total Income 


590.328 
25,418 
615,746 


53,831 
13.268 
67,099 


10,177 
10,676 
20,853 


-388 
14.968 
14,580 


-768 
19.839 
19.071 


9.483 
16,366 
25.849 


22,388 


1982: 
Netfarm income 
Off-farm income 
Total income 


580,975 
26,912 
607,887 


55,260 
13,822 
69,082 


11,669 
10,843 
22,512 


70 
15.067 
15.13^ 


-589 
19.856 
19.267 


10.373 
16,421 
26.794 


23,433 


1983: 
Net farm Income 
Off-farm irKome 
Total income 


567,585 
28,603 
596.1^ 


62,522 
14,681 
77,203 


16,834 
11,498 
28,332 


1.584 
15,815 
17,399 


-398 
20,805 
20.407 


11,749 
17,299 
29,048 


24 100 



Source: Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector Income and Balance Sheet Statistics, 1983, ECIFS 3-3 U.S Dept. Agr, Econ. Res 
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Although investments in cooperatives make up over half of 
t(tol financial fann assets, their relative Importance Is much 
greater for large famw than small. Veiy large farms hew atout 
nine-tenths of their flnejidal assets In investments in coopera- 
tives in 1 984; mral residence f anro held onh/ about 1 2 percent. 
Very large farms, Just over 1 peroant of all fanro. hold nearly 
20 percent of the total value of /ani)er Investments in coopera- 
tives. Smaller farms hold most of their financial assets in 
depos«8 and currency, which made up 56 percent of the 
♦Inandal assets of small family siza fanns in 1984 and nearly 
75 percent of the financial assets of njral residence farms. 

There \h no data series ui farmers' nonfarm assets. The only 
available data are for 1979. from the 1979 Census Fann 

Table 8-- Physical farm asaett per farm by farm size 



Rnance Survey.^ According to this source, farmers owned 
$36.3 l)illlon of nonfemi assets, slightly less than 6 percent of 
their total assets (tat)le 10). Nonfamri assets were more 
important to the balance sheets of small farm operators than 
to operators of larger farms. Over 10 percent of tot£.l assets 
of rural residence farm opr^rators were nonfarm assets, 
compared with 3 percent for very large farnn operators. Rural 
residence farms owned about 40 percent of all nonfarm assets 
owned Dy farnn operators in 1979. 



^U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 7978 Census of 
Agncutture: 7979 Farm Finance Survey, AC 78-SR-6. 



Yearaixj 
aftset 



Vwy 
large 



Large 
family 



Family 



St .all 
family 



1980: 

Real estate 
Livestock and poultry 
Machinery and motor vchides 
Crop^ stored 
Household goods 
Total' 

1981: 

Real estate 

Livestodc and poultry 
Machinefy and motor vehicles 
Crops stored 
Household goods 
Total' 

1982: 
Real estate 
Livestock and poultry 
Machinery and motor vehicles 
Crops storec 
HousehoM goods 
Total' 

1983: 

Real estate 
Livestock and poultry 
Machinery and motor vehicles 
Crops stored 
HousehoM goods 
Total' 

1984.-^ 

Real estate 
Livestock and poultry 
Machinery and motor vehk:le8 
Crops stored 
Househokj goods 
Total' 



7,OCfO dottars 





1 ,310 


597 


233 


484 


107 


43 


17 


294 


156 


82 


31 


142 


84 


34 


6 


12 


12 


8 


6 


3.819 


1.667 


765 


294 


3.128 


1.427 


649 


254 


469 


106 


43 


17 


308 


164 


86 


33 


143 


88 


37 




13 


13 


9 


7 


4.115 


1.797 


824 


317 


3.083 


1.A06 


640 


249 


412 


92 


37 


15 


326 


173 


91 


35 


148 


87 


36 


7 


14 


14 


10 


7 


3.983 


1.772 


815 


313 


2.989 


1.365 


619 


241 


41 


95 


38 


15 


343 


183 


96 


36 


171 


103 


43 


8 


16 


16 


11 


d 


3.937 


1.762 


808 


309 


2.971 


1.357 


615 


240 


461 


1? 


39 


16 


334 


178 


94 


35 


136 


83 


35 


7 


18 


17 


12 


9 


3.922 


1.647 


795 


307 



Rural 
reskjerK» 



98 
6 

11 
1 
7 
123 



106 
6 
12 
1 
7 

133 



105 
5 
13 
1 
8 

132 



101 
5 
13 
1 
9 

130 



101 
6 
13 
1 

10 
130 



All 
farms 



311 
25 
40 
14 
7 

397 



340 
25 
42 
15 
8 

430 



341 
22 
45 
15 
9 

432 



325 
22 
47 
17 
1C 

421 



323 
21 
46 
14 
10 

414 



" "-^f -.-.r. ^.^^m^ vwii> vft it^iio wwv IV ivruiiuiiiu. 

*Prellmlnarv. 

Source: EconomK, mdlcaton of the Farm Sector Income and Balance Sheet Statistics, 7983, ECIFS 3-3, U.S. Dept. Agr , Econ rSss Serv. 
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Liabilities 

Liabilities and debts of al! farmers as of January 1 984 totaled 
$21 4.7 billion. 20.8 percent of total f ami assets. On a per f ann 
basis, liabilities and debt totaled $91 ,000 (table 1 1 ). Since 
1 980, farm liabilities have risen nearly 30 percent from $1 65.8 
billion. About 45 percent of total fami debt was owed by family 
size farms in 1984, the same percentage as in 1930. Very 
large farms owod 1 8 percent of the total 1 984 fami debt, large 
family famis 15 percent, small family famis 12 percent, and 
rural residence famis 9 percent. 

Real estate debt accounted for slightly over half of total farni 
debt in 1984. Real estate debt by fami size ranged from 65 
percent of total farm debt for rural residence farms to 42 percent 
for very large farms. Real estate debt was over half of total 
farni debt for all size groups except very large famis. 

N«t Worth 

Farm operators' net worth per farm, after peaking at $373,000 
in 1 981 , declined by $28,000 by 1 984, and was $2,000 lower 
than in 1980 (table 12). The decline In equity was tTie result 
of lower assetvaluesand rising farm debts between 1981 and 
1984. 
Figure 2 



The decline In equity was steepest for larger farms. Operators' 
equity per fami fell by 1 5 percent for large family famis between 
1981 and 1984, and 12.6 percent for very large farms. At the 
other end of the scale, operators' equity fell by less than 4 
percent for rural residence famis and less than 6 percent for 
small family famis. Operators' equity on family «!ze farms fell 
by 7.6 percent. 

Debt/asset ratios increased substan^ally during the early 
1980's. The average debt/asset ratio for all farms rose from 
16.5 percent In 1980 to 20.8 percent In 1934 (table 13). The 
two largest fami size groups had the biggest increases in their 
debt/asset ratios 



DsJIning asset values f ince 1981 have meant that many 
farmers suffered sizable capital losses during the early eighties 
In contrast to the substantial capital gains of the middle and 
late seventies, when fanrn asset values were appreciating 
rapidly. Real capital gains (defined as the change In the real 
value of ohysical farm assets after subtracting real net nvest- 
n^nt plus the changes In the real values of currency, demand 
deposits, and fami debts as a percent of operators' equity) 
averaged nearly 10 percent per year from 1973-79. From 
1980-83, real capital losses averaged over 5 percent of 



Change In Average Value of Rjrm Real Estate Per Acre, 
48 Contiguous States, February 1977 - April 1985 




Uppar figure: Cttuige from 1081 to 1085, 1081-100 
Lower figure: Change from 1077 to 1081. 1081-100 



US. avemgto 48 State*: 
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Table 9 — Financial farm asaets per farm by farm size 



Year and 
asset 



19aO: 

Deposits and currency 
U.S. savings bonds 
Investments in cooperatives 
Total^ 

1961: 

Deposits and currency 
U.S. savings bonds 
Investments In cooperatives 
Total^ 

1962: 

Deposits and currency 
U.S. savings bonds 
Investments in cooperatives 
Total^ 

1963: 

Deposits and currency 
U.S. savings bonds 
Investments in cooperatives 
Total^ 

1964:^ 

Deposits aiy? cunency 
U.S. savings bonds 
Inveiiments in cooperatives 
Toial^ 



Very large 



28 
8 

259 
295 



29 
7 

296 
332 



30 
7 

332 
369 



32 
7 
381 
420 



33 
7 

370 
410 



Large 
tamrly 



14 
4 

45 

63 



14 

3 
50 

87 



15 
3 
53 
71 



16 
3 
61 
80 



17 
3 
63 
83 



Family 



Small 
family 



1,000 dollars 

8 
2 

15 
25 



8 
2 

15 
25 



8 
2 
16 

26 



9 
2 
18 
29 



9 
2 
20 
31 



6 
2 
4 
12 



6 
2 
4 
12 



7 
1 
4 
12 



7 
1 
4 
12 



7 
1 
5 
13 



Rural 
residence 



6 

1 
1 

8 



All 
farms 



7 
2 
9 
18 



7 
2 
9 
18 



7 
2 
10 
19 



7 
1 
11 
19 



8 

2 
12 
22 



^Totals may not equal sum of items due to rounding. 
^Preliminary 

Source Economic indicators of the Farm Sector income and Balance Sheet Statistics, 1983, ECIFS 3-3. U S Dept. Agr . Bxyn. Res Serv 



Table 10 — Farm operators' nonfarm assets 
by farm size, 1979 

Farm size Nonfarm assets 



Percentof Percent 
Million farmers' total Dollars of farmers 
dollars nonfarm assets per farm totai assets 



Very large 


1,904.6 


52 


79.722 


30 


Large family 


2.J32.7 


70 


38,448 


3.7 


Family 


8.630.4 


237 


15.405 


3.4 


Small family 


8,707 7 


24 0 


16.468 


76 


Rural residence 


14,571.0 


401 


12.396 


103 


All farms 


36,346 4 


100.0 


15,439 


57 



Source 1978 Census of Agriculture: 1979 Farm Finance Survey, 



op rators' equity per year for the fann sector. These losses, 
combined with very low retums to equity from cun^ent income, 
resulted in negative total real retums to equity for the fami 
sector during the early eighties. 

The combination of low cun^nt retums and declining farm asset 
values caused cash flow shortfalls for many farmers. Fanners 



with debt/asset ratios of 40 percent or higher are likely to be 
under serious financial stress. Large family and family size 
famis with high debt/asset ratios (40 percent or higher) are the 
most likely to have financial difficulties. Very large farms, which 
tend to operate a higher proportion of leased assets than 
smaller farms, have a smaller proportion of their costs commit- 
ted to asset ownership, and are often able to operate with 
higher debt/asset ratios. Small family and rural residence famis 
rely nrwre on off-fann incone, which can be used to meet farni 
operating ousts and debt repayment. The number of farms with 
debt/asset ratios of 40 percent or higher and their cash surplus 
or shortfall is show. In table 14. 



FactOi Ownership and Cortrol 

Land is the major factor of production in farming, accounting 
for about three-fourths of the sector's total asset value. Con- 
sequently, who owns or controls the land is of paramount 
importance to the development and productivity of agriculture. 
This A^ion examines landownership and tenure patterns. 
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Farm Operator Tenure 

The Census of Agnculture reported 932 million acres or land 
In farnis In 1 982, excluding abnonnal farnis. Of this, 598 million 
acres (64 per jer^t of the totaJ) were owned by the operator. 
Farm operators rented or leased (in) from others 382 million 
acres (41 percent of land in famis), and rented or leased (out) 
to ottTer farmers 48 million acres or 5 percent of land in farms 
(table 15). 

Ref .ionally, the highest proportlonof operato. owned land, 77 
percent, was in the Northeast; tha W^stem States had the 
lowest proportion of operator-owned land at 62 percent. Th 
highest proportion of land rented in by the operator (42 percent) 
was in the f^iorth Central region, and the lowe^ proportion of 
land »-ented in ^25 percent) was in the Northeast. The Northeast 
a\'jO had the lowest proportion of land rented or leased to others 
b/farm operators (nearly 3 percent of land in farms), while the 
iouth had the highest proportion (6 percent) of land rented out. 

Rural residence farms had the highest proportions of ^Wiied 
land and land rented out, and the lowest ratio of land rented 

Table 11 Farm liabilities per farm by farm aize 



Year and type of 
liat)jlity 



Very 
larc«? 



Large 
family 



1980: 

Real estate debt 
Nonreal estate deb^ 
TotaJ debt^ 

1981: 

Rea) estate debt 
isk)nrea) estate debt 
Total debt^ 

1982: 

Real 9statedebt 
Nonreal estate debt 
Total debt' 

1983: 

Nonreal estate debt 
Total debt' 

1984:* 

Real estate debt 
Nonreal estate debt 
Total debt' 



526 
776 
1.302 



581 

802 
1,382 



637 
832 
1.469 



970 
1.655 



698 
954 
1.652 



187 
166 
353 



207 
182 



227 
199 
426 



2AA 

239 
484 



249 
227 
476 



in. Large f am' y f amis had the lowest ratios of owned land and 
land rented out, and the hi'^hest ratio of land rented In. 

The ratK) of land recited by f ant) operators to total land In farms 
has Increased si'ghtly over the past several years, from 37.5 
percent in 1969 to 41 percent in 1982. During the sanr>e period, 
the percentage u tenant fanners declined from 12.9 to 11.6 
percent of all fa <i operates, and the ^)ercentage of farmland 
operated by tenant farmers declined froni 1 5.6 to 1 1 .9 percent. 
The percentageoffarmland operated by part-owner opera' ts 
increased from 33.5 percent in 1969 to 55.8 percent in 1b<32, 
while the land operated by fuil-owner farmers decreased from 
50.8 to 32.3 percent. 

Part-owner farms tend to be larger than either full-owner or 
tenant farnis. Part-owner farms averaged 794 acres in 1982, 
compared with 428 ac for tenant fanrns and 227 acres for 
full-owner farms. Part-owner farms, about 30 percent of all 
faims, are nearly 60 percent or ?arms in the two largest fann 
size groups, and about half of the farms in the family size 
group. By contrast, part-owner farms fx)nstitute about 30 
percent of the small family farm grou'3 and 15 percent of the 



family 



Small 
family 



1,000 dollars 



68 
60 
126 



75 
65 
140 



82 

73 
155 



85 
173 



90 
81 
171 



20 
17 
37 



22 
18 
40 



24 
20 
44 



22 
48 



26 

22 
48 



Rural 
residence 



8 
5 

12 



9 
5 

13 



10 
5 
15 



6 
16 



11 
6 
16 



Average, all 
farms 



35 
33 
68 



39 
36 
75 



44 
40 
84 



46 
45 
91 



47 
43 
91 



Change 1980-84' 
Reale; itedebt 
Nonreal estate debt 
Total debt 



32 7 
22 9 
26.9 



33? 
36 7 
348 



32 4 
35 0 
336 



'Totals may not equal sum of items due to roundir>g ^Preliminary. 



Percjnt 



30 0 
29 4 

29 7 



37 5 
20 0 
333 



343 

303 
338 
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Tabto 12 ^ OperutOi' equity per farm by farm size 



Year 



Very large 



Large 
family 



Family 



Small 
family 



Rural 
residence 



All 
famis 



1900: 

Tote/ assets 
TotaiUabims 
Operator equity 

leei: 

Tota' assets 
Totai liabilities 
OpeiBtor equity 

t9e2: 

Total assets 
Total liabilities 
Operator equity 

1963- 

Total assets 
Totalliablllties 
Operator equity 

I ^'^i assets 
Tou 'Abilities 
Opera. equity 



4,114 

1,302 
2,812 



4,447 
1.382 
3,065 



4,352 
1,469 
2.883 



4,357 
1,655 
2,702 



4,332 
1,652 
2,680 



1,730 
353 
1,377 



1,864 
389 
1,475 



1,843 
426 
1.417 



1,842 
484 
1,358 



1,730 
47b 
1,254 



1,000 dollars 



790 
128 
662 



849 
140 
709 



841 
155 
686 



837 
173 
664 



826 
171 
655 



306 
37 
^69 



329 
40 
289 



325 
44 
281 



321 
48 

273 



320 
48 
272 



130 
12 
118 



140 
13 
127 



139 
15 
124 



138 
16 
122 



138 
16 
122 



415 
68 
347 



448 
75 
3 



451 
84 

367 



440 
91 
349 



436 
91 
345 



^Preliminary. 

Source: Economic Indicators oftt)e Farm Sector: income and Balance Sheet Statiottco, 1983, ECIFS 3-3, U.S Dept. Agr . Econ Res Serv 



Table 1^ — fiebt/aaset ratios by f%m size 



Farm size 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984' 








Percent 






Very large 


3i 7 


3^ 5 


33.8 


38.0 


38 1 


Large fan lily 


20.4 


209 


23 1 


263 


^/.5 


Family 


162 


165 


18.4 


20.7 


207 


Small family 


121 


121 


13.6 


148 


14 9 


Rural residence 


96 


9.7 


107 


11 4 


11.6 


Average J»'!fmns 


16.5 


16.7 


186 


20^ 


20.8 



'Preliminary 



rural residence farms. Over half of the smal I family farms and 
over three-fourths of the rural residence farms are operated 
by fjll owr.ers. 

The proportion of rented or leased farmland operated by part 
owners has been increasing for several decades. In 1 982, part 
ownei. operated over 70 percent of rented fannland. The 
increasing proportion of land operated by part owners is due 
to the limited availability of farmland to purchase, and to capital 
limitations. M^py farmers have chosen io lease rather than 
purchase addlticrial land as a means of expanding the size of 
their operations. In addition, some tenant fanners have pir- 
chased some land and thus been reclassified to part-owners. 



Farmiand Ownership 

Individuals, partnerships, and ccrpC.ations whose primary 
occupation or business *s fanning owned half of the farmland 
in the United States, according to the 1 982 Census of Agricul- 
ture. An additional 14.1 percent was owned by individualc 
partnerships, or corporations whose principal occupation was 
somethinq other than farming. The remainrng 35.9 percent 
of farmland was owned by nonfarmers. 

Only limited infonnation is available on the identification of 
nonfanner owners of farmland. The best data are from the 
1 978 Landownership Survey conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture.^ According to that survey, farmers made up 25 
percent of noncorporate owners of farmland and owned 56.4 
percent of privaiely held noncorporate farmland. Retired 
persons, 24 percent of noncorporate Irndowners, owned 
nearly 17 percent of noncorporate famrJand. The remaining 
noncorporate farmland was owned by persons in white collar, 
blue collar, and other occupations (fig. 3). A large proportion 
of the retired farmland owners are probably retired farmers 
who rent their land to heirs or other farmers to provide a 
retirement income. 



^James A. Lewis, Landownership m the United States, 1978, 
AIB-43C', U.S. Dept of Agriculture. Economics, Statistics, and Coopera- 
tives Service, Apr 1 980 
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Tabte 14 — Number of famna and average caah surpluaea or ahortfalls by debt/asset ratio categories and tales class. 

jLnuary 1, 1985^ 



Very large Large family Family farms 



Small family farms 



Item 


Unit 


fanns farms 
(more than ($250,000- 
$500,000) $409,999) 


$100,000- 
$249,999 


$40,000- 
$99,999 


•^,000- 
$39,999 


$10,000- 
$19,999 


' ural residence 
(less than 
$10,000) 


All 
farms 


Highly leveraged farms^ 
Percent of sales dass 
With cash shortfall 
Average shortfall 


Number 
Percent 
Percent 
Dollars 


6.417 
21 1 
50.0 

2.075 


16,184 
23.6 
47.0 

6,5"7'' 


47.41 1 
20.7 
57.0 

13,238 


51,285 
16.8 
70.0 

23,933 


20.708 
10.4 
92.0 

20.869 


15.623 
8.1 
600 
5,977 


36.577 
57 
48.0 
25 0 


194.206 
11 6 
62.4 
NA 


Very highly leveraged farms^ 
Percent of sales class 
With cash shortfall 
Average shortfall 


Number 
Percent 
Percent 
Dollars 


2.611 
8.6 
47.0 
6,577 


6.118 
8.9 
69.0 
35.546 


17,583 
7.7 
71 0 
35,779 


18,540 
61 
850 
31,354 


8,328 
4.2 
73 0 
20,618 


6,581 
34 
87 0 
25,646 


12,069 
1 9 
73.0 
14.261 


71,830 
4.3 
76.0 
NA 


Technlcalty insoh/ent fanrns^ 
Percer.t of sales class 
With jash shortfall 
Average shortfall 


Number 
Percent 
Percent 
Dollars 


1.827 
CO 
58.0 
147,879 


3,993 
5.7 
600 
9.308 


10.391 
45 
69.0 
38.349 


13.982 
46 
76.0 
33.516 


8,011 
4.0 
91.0 
28.834 


5.820 
3.0 
76.0 
17.3'.^ 


6,185 
1.0 
78.0 
13,695 


50.209 
3.0 
75.8 
NA 



NA = Not applicable. 

^The Fami Cost and Returns Sun/ey undercounted the farms in the smallest size category by screoning out farms that did not have actual sales of 
$1 ,000 in 1 984. The undercount of these farms approximately 500,000 farms. Other sales classes are only minimally affected by the undercount 
^Debt/asset ratios between 40 and 70 percent in the 1984 operating year. 
^Debt/asset ratios between 70 and 100 percent in the 1984 operating year. 
^Debt/asset ratios over 100 percent !n the 1984 operating year. 

Source: Compiled from f/nanc/a/ C^aracferistfcs of a S. Farms, January 1985, AIB-495, U.S. Dept of Agriculture. Economic Research Service 
July 1985. 
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Farmland ownership by form of business organization is largely 
by individuals and families. Sole proprietors and husband-wife 
combinatk)ns made up 88 percent of the owners, and owned 
over 70 percent of the land. Family partnerships and family 
corporations together owned nearly 19percentof thefarmland. 
htonf amily corporations ownrxl 4 percent of the farmland , and 
nonfamily partnerships cw^ied 2 percent of the fannland 
(fig. 4), 

Ownership o' '^rmland is concentrataol in the harxls of relatively 
few. The top 1 percent of owners held 32 percent of farmland 
and the top 5 percent owned 53 percent of the fannland. 
Farmland ownership is most concentrated in the Paciiic and 
Mountain regions and least concentrated in the Lal<e States 
and Com Belt (fig. 5). 



Farm Organization 

The manner in which farms are organized to conduct their 
tHJSiness both affects and is affected by the scale of the farming 
operation arxj the types of commodities produced. A large 
commercial farm, for example, will prot)ably have its farming 
activities organized differently than a small part-time family 
farm or a rural re8lder)ce farm where farming is often a secon- 
dary activity rather than the operator's primary source of 
livelihood. There are no direct measures of fanr organization, 
for each farm is a unique situation and this uniqueness is 
reflected in Its organization. But several variables can be 
measu red to irxJicate variations in farm organization. Here, we 
examine a few of these variablos: farming enterprises, technol- 
ogy, yields, and intensity of resource use 



Table 15 — Tenure by farm size, 1982 



Totatland Land owned Land rented Land rented 

'"farms by operator by operator toothers 





7,000 




1,000 




7,000 




7,000 






acres 


Percent^ 


acres 


Percent 


acres 


Percenf 


acres 


Percent 


U.S. total: 






















1 uu u 


D0,!>00 


61 4 


44.017 


42.5 


4.015 


3 9 


Large family 


10C.023 


100.0 


59.506 


56.1 


48.875 


46.1 


2,357 


2.2 


family 


435,351 


100.0 


'251.136 


57.7 


197.414 


45.3 


13,199 


3.0 


Si 7^ all family 


166,316 


100.0 


115,809 


69 6 


62.732 


37.7 


12.225 


7.4 


Rural reskjenoe 


120 814 


100.0 


107,660 


89.1 


29.298 


24 3 


16.144 


13.4 


Aliianms 


932.094 


1000 


597.699 


641 


382,336 


41 0 


47.940 


51 


^4ortheast: 


















Very large 


1.020 


1OO.0 


692 


67 8 


345 


33.8 


19 


1 9 


Large fam'ly 


1.758 


100.0 


1.152 


65.5 


614 


34.9 


16 


.9 


Family 


10.685 


1000 


7.530 


70 5 


3.273 


30.6 


121 


1 1 


Small family 


3.566 


1000 


2.836 


79 5 


847 


23.8 


116 


33 


Rural residence 


5.905 


1000 


5.559 


94.1 


701 


11.9 


358 


6.1 


All farms 


?2.921 


100.0 


17.769 


775 


5.780 


252 


630 


27 


North Central- 


















Very large 


19.669 


100.0 


1.626 


59 1 


8.568 


43.6 


527 


2.7 


Large family 


35.233 


1000 


19.280 


54.7 


16.608 


A7^ 


652 


1.9 


Family 


196,293 


1000 


11C.049 


561 


91,592 


AS'' 


5.349 


27 


Small family 


66.385 


100.0 


47.841 


721 


24.201 


36.5 


5.657 


85 


Rural residence 


29.452 


100 0 


30,063 


1021 


5.631 


191 


6.245 


21.2 


Ailfanns 


347.032 


1000 


218.859 


631 


146.600 


42.2 


16,430 


5.3 


South: 


















Very large 


34.327 


100.0 


21.298 


63.9 


13.971 


407 


1.572 


46 


Large family 


31.451 


100.0 


16.911 


53.8 


15.673 


49 8 


1.135 


3.6 


Family 


104.970 


100.0 


58 324 


55.6 


50.C' ' 


48.5 


4,311 


4 1 


Small family 


58,590 


100.0 


40.843 


69.7 


21.808 


37.2 


4.064 


69 


Rural residence 


33.367 


1000 


55.343 


87 3 


14.169 


223 


6.148 


97 


Ail farms 


292.705 


1000 


193,349 


66.1 


116,575 


39.8 


17,230 


5.9 


West: 


















Very large 


48.573 


100.0 


29.342 


60.4 


21.126 


43.5 


1,893 


39 


Largs family 


37,576 


100.0 


22.159 


59.0 


15.972 


42.5 


552 


1 5 


Family 


122.732 


100.0 


75.062 


61 1 


51.111 


41.6 


3.391 


28 


Small family 


37,554 


100.0 


24,263 


646 


15.672 


41.7 


2.388 


6.4 


Rural residence 


21,160 


100.0 


16.582 


78.4 


7.975 


37 7 


3.393 


161 


Allfanms 


207,645 


100.0 


167.408 


62.5 


111.856 


41 8 


11.617 


43 



'Components may not add lo exactly 100 percent due to rounding enw. 
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Farm Enterprisos 

Or 9 way of looking at the relationship tjetween fann size and 
organization is to examine the relative importance of various 
oomnrKxJities for different farni size groups. Table 16 chows 
th« aggregate contribution of major classes of connnrKxJIties to 
the total sales of each farm size group. These data point out 
the differefK^es in enterprise orientation among the size groups. 
Intensive horticultural crops — vegetables, fruits and nuts, and 
nursery products — contribute about one-fifth of the total 
comnrKxJIty sales of very large farms, about a tenth for large 
family farms, and 5-6 percent for family, small family, and rural 
residence farms. In contrast, grains are the most important 
comnrKxJities for largr family, family, and small family farms, 
contributing fronr> over 30 to neariy 40 percent of total commod- 
ity sales. Cattle »s the most important commodity for both very 
large and mral residence farms. However, fed cattle constitute 
over 80 percent of the total cattle sales from very large Carnis, 
but only 10 percent of mral residence sak^ of fann cattle. In 
general, larger farms generate a higher proportion of their sales 
from the more intensive horticultural crops and fed cattle, while 
smaller family farms are more likely to produce grains, nonfed 
cattle, dairy products, and hogs. 



Table 1 7 shows the percentage of sales from each commodity 
accounted for by the different fann size groups. Very large 
famris dominate the sales of cotton, horticultural crops, poultry, 
and fed cattle. Family size fanns dominate the sales of grains, 
tobacco, hay and field seeds, dairy products, and hogs. Rural 
residence fanns account for a significant share (about 10 
percent) of tobacco, hay ano field seeds, and sheep sales. 

Technology 

Tecbnotogkjal innovatk)ns in agriculture over the past few 
decades fall into two basic classes, those that raise yiekis and 
those that reduce labor Yiekj*increasing innovatk)ns include 
improved, higher yielding crop varieties and improved livestock 
and poultry strains that have faster growth rates or beite*- feed 
conver5k)n ratk)s.^ Labor-reducing innovatk)ns involve the 
substr^Jtk>n of mechankial power or chemrcals for labor, and 
include improved and larger machinery, mechanized harvest- 
ing of several crops, mechanized or automated livestock- and 



^Feed converskw ratio is a measure of the relatkxiship of feed 
consumed by livestock or pou*try and the amount of product — finished 
weight of animal, eggs, milk. It is expressed as th.a pounds of feed 
consumed per unit of output 



Figure 4 



Business Orgfinizatlon of Landowners, 1978 
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Table 16 — Farm alza and commodLlea produced, 1982 



Commodity 


very 
large 


Large 
family 


Family 


Small 
family 


Rural 
r6S)d6ncd 


All farms 








Pb'r*^.n of farm sales 






Grains 


10 1 


31 7 


38 4 


G7 6 


207 


27 6 


Cotton 


35 


31 


1 8 


1 2 


5 


2-5 


Tobacco 


3 


1.4 


25 


64 


89 


2.1 


Hay & field seeds 


1 2 


1.4 


16 


36 


63 


1 8 


Vegetables 


6.7 


2.7 


1 1 


1 4 


1 7 


31 


Fruits & nuts 


7 1 


39 


28 


35 


30 


44 


Nursery products 


56 


2.6 


13 


1 4 


1 3 


29 


Ottier crops 


4.2 


35 


1 9 


1 1 


6 


28 


Poultry 


11 8 


10 7 


^6 


8 


6 


74 


Dairy products 


73 


12.1 


132 


75 


.8 


124 


Ail cattle 


363 


16 5 


152 


25 8 


45;? 


24 0 


Fed cattle 


297 


73 


43 


35 


4 0 


VIA 


Hogs 


40 


99 


95 


73 


54 


75 


Sheep 


.5 


.3 


4 


7 


1 5 


5 


Other livesto^ 


1.4 


.7 


7 


1 6 


35 


1 0 


All commodities^ 


100 0 


100 0 


10C0 


1000 


1000 


1000 



Mndfvidual itenns may not add to total due to rounding. 



Source: 1982 Census of Agncufture, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 



Figure 5 

Concentration of Landownership dy Region: 
Farm and Ranch Land, 1979 
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poultry-feeding systems, and chenf)ical hertwddes that reduce 
the labor required to control weeds and pests. 

These technological innovations have had a large impact on 
the organization of the farm sector They have generally 
reduced costs, increased output, and increased size. This has 
allowed fewer farmers to produce a larger output at lower costs 
now than was possible a few years ago. Consequently, 
technology has been a key factor in the decline In fanri numbers 
and increased farm size. 

Technological innovation has also affected farm organization 
by contributing to increased levels of commodity specialization 
and by raising the capital reouirements for farming. This, in 
turn, has increased both the production and financial risks of 
farmers, fo cope with these risks, new strategies and institu- 
tions for risk averskxi have devek)ped. These strategies 
indude verticaJ ooordinatkxi. induding heavy reliance on 
fon^^erd contracting and pridng, less control of product ftows 
and cfwacteristk» by farm producers and more control by 
processors and marketers, and the use of finandal manage- 
nwit practwes similar to those emptoy ed in the industrial sector 
of the economy. These risk aversk)n strategies have favored 
larger producers over small and medium-sized fanms. und 
consequently have contributed to the growth of very large farms 
and the dedine in the numbers of family size and small farms. 

Earty adopters of new technotogteal innovations benefited 
through tower productton costs and higher output compared 
with fanners using okjer technotogies. Their higher retums 
encouraged them to expand the scale of their farming opera- 
ttons. However, as the new methods become used by more 
and more farmers, commodity* prices fall to levels commensu- 
rable 17 — Commodity Mies by farm size, 1982 



rate with the higher total output and lower production costs 
associated with the new technologies. Fanners still produdng 
underthe oW technology are faced with several options: adopt 
the new technotogy to operate at a profit; reduce their farming 
activities to a part-time basis and find off-farm emptoyment to 
supplement their incomes; continue operating at a loss; or 
leave farming altogether. 

Yields 

Large fanns get higher yields (table 18). Why that is so is 
uncertain but several factors may play a role: 

• Large farm operators emptoy better management and 
cultural practices than operators of smaller farms. 

• Larger farms have oener quality resources than smaller 
farms. 

o Larger farms are located in areas better suited to the 
production of a specific commodity. For example com 
is produced on larger fanms in the Com Belt, where yieWs 
are higher, than it is ir the South, where yietos are tower. 

These factors probably contribute to large f arriis' better yields. 
Intensity of Resource Use 

There is a wide variatton in the intensity of resource use by 
farm size, with the very large farms using resources most 
intensely and rural residence fanns using them least Intensely. 
Two measures, percent of cropland harvested (table 19) and 
receipts per dollar of total assets, demonstrate that. 



Commodity 



Very 
large 



Large 
family 



Family 



Small 
family 



Rural 
residence 



All farms' 



Grains 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Hay & field seeds 

Vegetables 

Fruits & nuts 

Nursery products 

Other crops 

Poultry 

Dairy products 
Ail cattle 

Fed cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 

Other livestock 
All oomrrxxJIties 



11 9 
465 
51 
228 
693 
520 
62.3 
488 
51.3 
19.1 
49 3 
744 
175 
329 
42.6 

32.5 



17.3 
191 
101 
123 
104 
133 
133 
189 
2- 6 
14.8 
104 
85 
19 9 
11.5 



151 



Percent of commodity saies 



57 5 

297 

48.3 

382 

151 

26 

192 

28 3 

25 9 
61 0 

26 3 
138 
52 6 
330 
266 

41.5 



11,2 
41 
251 
170 
38 
64 
39 
33 
9 
50 
89 
2.2 
80 
135 
120 

82 



20 
5 

11 4 
97 
1 4 
1 ^ 
1 7 
6 
2 
2 
5 1 
1 0 
1 9 
95 
89 

27 



'individual items may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source 1982 Census of Agriculture. U.S. Dept. of Commerce 



1000 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1000 
1000 
^00.0 
1000 
'000 
1000 
100C 
10C0 

1000 
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18 — Crop yM69 by firm size group, selectod commodities, United States, 1982 



Crop 


Unit 


Very large 
farms 


Large 
family 


Family 


Small 
family 


Rural 
residence 


Ai: 

farms 


Com 
Wheal 
Soybeans 
Rice 

Diy edible beans 

Potatoes 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Peanuts 

Sugar beets 

Alfalfa hay 


bu/acre 

bu/acre 

bu/acre 

cwt/acre 

cwt/acre 

cwt/acre 

bales/acre 

lb/acre 

1b/acre 

tons/acre 

tons/acre 


1225 
45,2 
32 0 
52.8 
16.7 
302.3 
1 92 
2,204.1 
3,188.0 
23,2 
4,8 


118.9 
39 2 
32.8 
456 
15.2 
249 7 
1,35 
2,206.6 
3,009.4 
20.1 
3.7 


107 7 
32 8 
31.4 
453 
141 
244 9 
.83 
2,090 5 
2.556.8 
191 
30 


91.0 
27 3 
27 2 
40.0 
12.7 
1724 
.56 
1,956.7 
1.811 6 
18,1 
25 


73 3 
239 
22.8 
36.0 
11,3 
117.8 
.51 
1.688 7 
1,290 1 
16.8 
2.1 


10/5 
335 
307 
47 9 
14.4 
263.9 
1.16 
2.008.5 
2.6621 
20.5 
30 



Source: Compiled from data in the 7982 Census of Agncufture, u S. Dept of Commere 



Very large farms, with receipts of 39 cents per dollar of assets 
in 1983, had a receipts-to-asset ratio more than twice that of 
large family farms, with receipts of 1 8 cents per dollar of assets. 
Family size fanro had 14 cents in receipts for each dollar of 
assets, snriall family fanns 9 cents, and airal residence farms 
only 5 cents. Receiots per dollar of assets averaged 1 5 cents 
for all farms. 



Concentration of Production and 
Land input by Commodity 

Changes in tho structure of agriculture — a long-term decline 
in the number of farms, largei' average farm size, and increased 
concentration of agricultural resources and production among 
larger farms — have raised issues concerning the level of 
concentration in farming and the continued ability of family 
farms to compete in maritets dominated by lA'X?e-scale produc- 
tion units. These concerns are Illustrated by USDA statistics 
that show that the proportion of gros'i ituvr income accruing 
to very large farms increased from alvxjt 20 percent in the 
mid-1 970's to nearty 28 percent in the earty 1 gaO's. while thei r 
share of net larm income rose from about 25 percent to over 
50 percent. These statistics also show that the number of very 
large farms increased from 0.4 percent of all farms in the mid- 
1 970's to 1 percent in the earty 1 980's. Census data show that 
very large farms increased their proportion of product sales 
from 22 percent of the total value of sales *or farms selling 
more than $2,600 m 1 974 to 33 percent in 1 982. The percen- 
tage of farmland in such farms increased from 6 percent to 1 2 
percent. 

Although these statistics indicate an increasec* concentration 
of both production and resources at the aggregate level, they 
do not indicate the degree to which the level of concentration 
may have changed for specific comnrKxllties during the period. 
These statistics are also affected by increases in the general 
price level. The high inflation rate between 1 973 and 1 980 may 
have pushed many farms into higher sales classes, even 
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Table 19 — intensity of cropland uoed 



Famisize 


Cropland harvested. 


Cropland in 


1982 


pasture 




Percent of cropland 


Very large f amis 


84.8 


4.5 


Large family 


84.0 


5.3 


Family 


78 8 


91 


Small family 


65 1 


91 


Rural residence 


403 


46.2 


All farm average 


73.3 


146 


without real changes in fanm size. Because of that, time senes 



comparisons of sales class statistics are faulty. The effect of 
inflation on farm size is examined in the next section. 

This section examines char>ges in the degree of concentration 
of proeuction and land used for producing specific agricultural 
comnrKxjities. The methodologies employed in the analysis, 
Gini index-Lorenz curves and distribution curves, are not 
influenced by changes in the general price level — in contrast 
to the nominal measures obtained kiy comparing changes in 
farm sales class distribution across time periods. 

GInl Index-Lorenz Curve Analysis 

Lorenz cun^es are derived by plotting the cumulative percent- 
age of individuals — in this case, farms — against the cumula- 
tive percentage of some associated variable — production, or 
acres, in this analysis. The resulting curve shows how the 
variable is distributed anwng all farms. If production were 
uniformly distributed among fanms. the Lorenz cun^e would bo 
a diagonal line (fig. 6). The degree of concentration of produc- 
tion is measu red by the deviation of t^le cun^e f ron \ the diagonal : 
the larger the area between the cun^e and the diagonal (he 
higher the degree of concentration. 

The Gini index is calculated as t>e ratio of the area between 
the diagonal and the Lorenz cun^e to the total area under the 

20 
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diagonal. The value of the index ranges fronf) zero to one. A 
value of zero represents a unifonn distnbution of production 
across all farms in the above illustration. The closer the value 
of the index to one, the higher the degree of concentration. 

Gini indexes were calculated for selected nfwjor conf)modities 
for 1974, 1978, and 1982 using Census of Agriculture data 
{\ab\es 20 and 21). Volume ot production was used as the 
output varial)le for all crop commodities except orchard crops 
and vegetables, where value of sales was the output variable. 
Acres harvested for each crop was the variable used to 
measure input concentration. For livestock comnrKxlities, 
inventory was used as the con^ jntration variable, except for 
broilers and hogs where value of sales was used. 

To calculeie the Gini indexes, the number of farms in each 
Cer ius sales class producing a specific commodity was 
calc jiateJ as the percentage of all fanns produdni that 
con modrty. These were then an^anged from the smalle^it to 
the largest sales dass and the percentage of production , acres 
harvested, or other concentration variables accounted for by 
each sales dass was calculated. These percentages were then 
used to calculate the Gini indexes. The Gini indexes indicate 
that there was little change in the degree of concentration in 
the production of agricultural commodities between 1 974 and 
1978. Only orchard crops ar^d vegetables, among the crop 
commodities, had a sizable increase in the Gini indexes for 
their output measure. The index for concentration of acreage 
harvested was either stable or dedined slightly for all other 
crops. Among livestock comnrKKiities, concentration increajfed 
for beef cows and hogs . For ott ♦er livestock commodrtles, the 
degree of concentration was virtually unchanged. 



Hypothetical Lorani Curv« 

Cumulative percent of production 
100 




Cumulative percent of farms 



For each crop, we calculated both concentration of output and 
concentration of harvested acres. In every case, the concent- 
ration o* output was higher, implying a positive con-elation 
between farm size and land productivity. A number of factors 
couW account for this relatk)nship: larger farms may have 
higher quality land, use their resources more intensively, use 
mora productive technology, or employ better management 
and cultural practk^es. 

Distribution Curve Analysis 

L)istributk)n curves show hv-w variables are distributed across 
the farnn populatkw. They differ from Gini indexes in that the 
percentage of a variable accounted for by a given percentage 
of the populatton can be read directly from the graph. 

Figures 7 through 1 6 are distributkm curves for crops shewing 
the distributk)n of farms by sales dass ptotted wltfi the distribu- 
tions of productkxi and acreage harvested for 1 974, 1 978, and 
1 982. The distributbn curves for livestock commodities, figures 
1 7 through 23, show the percentage distributk)n jf farms and 
either inventory or value of sales. Corrfpanson of the charts 

Table 20 — Gini indexes of concentration, 
selected crops 



Productton Acres harvested 



Commodrty 


1974 


1978 


1982 


1974 


1978 


1982 


Com 


0.565i7 


0.5406 


0.5422 


0.5006 


0.4898 


0 62 


Cotton 


.6559 


.6073 


.6222 


5134 


.4650 


.4376 


Orchards 


.7072^ 


.8006' 


.8088^ 


.6717 


6752 


.6743 


Peanuts 


.5794 


.5494 


.5437 


4950 


4722 


.4669 


Rice 




.4276 


.4463 




.3996 


.4152 


Sorghurn 


.4928 


.4078 


.^'^9 


.3S02 


.3489 


3687 


Soybeans 


4700 


.4723 


4668 


4293 


.4326 


4314 


Tobacco 


5603 


5785 


5803 


5330 


.6423 


.5424 


Vegetables 


7850^ 


.8485' 


.8431' 


7324 


,7383 


.7339 


Wheat 


4916 


4161 


4706 


4320 


3460 


.4000 



* = Not available 
^ Value of sales 



fable 21 — Gink indexes of concentration, 
Inventory of eelected ilveetock commodities 



Commodrty 


1974 


1978 


1982 


Beef cows. 


0 3834 


0 4724 


0.4793 


Broilers 


.533i' 


5622' 


5555' 


Laying hens 


.91 


9291 


9343 


Fed cattle 


8210 


8374 


8374 


Hogs 


5051' 


5789' 


5995' 


Miik cows 


.5167 


5370 


5203 


Sheep 


5456 


6015 


5645 



'Value of sales 
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for each commodity across years reveals changes In the 
distritxjtion of production and acres harvested over thd time 
period. The charts may be read either from the "le iS than" 
scale on the left to detenmlne the percentage of production and 
acreage accounted for by a given percentage of the smallest 
farms, or from the "greater than" scale on the right to detennine 
th' reduction and acreage perc3ntages accounted for by a 
given percentage of th** largest farms. 

The top 10 percent of farms producing com, for example, 
accounted for about 42 perce.tt of production on 35 percent 
of harvested acres In 1974 (fig. 7). The bottom 20 percent of 
com-produdng farms produced about 2 percent of the crop on 
a little over 2 percent of the harvested acres. In 1 982, the top 
10 percont of fanns produdng com accounted for about 37 
percent of the crop on 33 percent of the acreage, while the 

DistrfbutkMi Curves for Dairy. ParcMit of ftmw and 

MM Farmi 



bottom 20 percent produced about 1 percent of the crop on 2 
percent of the harvested acres. 

The proportion of production and acreage hai vested for most 
crops accounted for by the top 10 percent of fanms changed 
very 'ittle between 1974 and 1982. The same situation was 
true i^r the distribution of inventory (or value of sales) for most 
livestock commodities. Therefore, there were no major shifts 
of agricultural production and resource use to very large fams. 
Although there was a substantial increase in the numer of \ ery 
large fanns as measured by changes in census sales r/ass 
data, both the stability of Gini indexes and the relatively '.cable 
percentages of production and acres harvested by the ^ op 1 0 
percent of fanms for most major commodities refute the 
contention that U.S. agriculture is becoming concentrated in 
the hands of a small number of very large producers. 
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Changes Over Time 

This secton exEHlnes changes in the farm sector since 1 9 74. 
Cei isus of Agriculture data for 1 97< , 1 978. and 1 982 are used 
to trace changes In several of the variables that are important 
measures of the staicture of the fanri sector. Structural change 
variables are examined in both nominal (cunrent uollars) and 
real (1982 dollars) terms to evaluate the extent to which the 
changes of the past decade were actual physical changes in 
the structure of agriculture or illusory changes caused by the 
high inflation rates from the midseventies through the eariy 
eighties. 

Nominal Changes 

Changes in the published statistics rrieasuring the structure of 
the farm sector show an increased concentration of both farni 
assets and production in the larger farm sizes. Although the 
nunr >r of very iTrge and large family farms Is still only a small 
percentage of the total number of farms, their rate of increase 
between 1974 and 1982 was greater than that of other farm 
size groups .^able 22). The number of very large farms rose 
by 144 percent during this period; the number of large family 
fanns rose by the same proportion. In contrast, the number of 
family fanms rose by 24 percent, the number of small family 
farms dropped by 20 percent, and the number of mral residence 
famrw decreased by 9 percent between 1974 and 1982. 

Table 22 — Number of farma, by farm size, In non.lnai dollars 



However, the number of rural residence farms increased by 2 
percent from 1978-82. 

The proportion of fannland halo by the large and very large 
fanns net^riy doubled from 1974-82, while the share of land 
held by family size fanns inc. eased slightly (table 23). The 
amount of land in family size farnis declined slightly between 
1 BVSarvt 1982, although their proportion of farmland remained 
about the same. The proportion of land held by small family 
farms and mral residence fanns declined from 1974-82. 
However, from 1978-82 the share of land held by mral resi- 
dence feums stabilized. 

Changes in the proportion of the value of land and buildings 
held by the various farni size groups paralleled the changes 
in acreage shares. The proportion of total value held by the 
two largest fami size groups about doubled from 1 974-82 (table 
24). Family size farnis' share of value of land ana buildings 
increased from 1 974-78, but between 1 978 and 1 982. The 
share of value of land and buildings held by small family fanns 
fell thrc'ighout the entire period, and the share held by mral 
residence fanns decreased between 1974 and 1978, then 
remained about stable from 1978-82. 

Nominal changes in the distribution of sales by farm size 
between 1974 and 1982 showed an increasing degree of 
concentration in the two largest classes of farnis between 1 974 



Farm size 



1974 



^Excludes atxx>rmal farms. 
Source: Census of Agriculture. 



1978 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Very large 


11,412 


0.5 


17,973 


0.8 


Larg 9 family 


24,077 


1.0 


38,202 


1 7 


Family 


441,420 


19.1 


525,586 


23.3 


^mall family 


631,782 


27.3 


596,390 


26.5 


Rural residence 


1,20" 384 


52 0 


1,075,322 


47 7 


All f 8rmS^ 


2,311,775 


100.0 


2,255,473 


100.0 



Change 



1982 


1974-78 


1978-82 


1974-82 


Number 


Percent 




Percent - 




27,800 


1 2 


57 5 


54.7 


143.6 


56,668 


2.6 


58.7 


53.6 


143 7 


548,663 


24.5 


19.1 


44 


24.3 


507,832 


22.7 


-5.3 


-19.6 


-19.6 


1,0c)6,337 


49.0 


~ ;o.6 


-89 


-8.9 


2,239.300 


1000 


-24 0 


-.1 


-3 1 



Table 23 — Land in farms, by farm size, In nominal dollaL*s 



Change 

^974 1978 1982 1974-78 1978-8? 1974-82 



hOOOacres Percent lOOOacres 

Very large 53,844 5 6 84,462 

Largefamlly 60,837 6.3 85,738 

Family 408,776 42.5 445,123 

Small family 263,114 27.4 213,907 

Rural resldefxe 175,394 18.2 129,590 

Allfarms^ 961,965 100 C 958,819 

^Excludes abnormal farms. 



Percent 


1000 acres 


Purcent 




Percent — 




8.8 


103,590 


11.1 


56.9 


22.6 


92 2 


8.9 


106,023 


11 4 


409 


23 7 


73.3 


46.^ 


435,331 


46.7 


89 


-22 


6.5 


22.3 


166,316 


178 


-18.7 


-22.2 


-368 


13.5 


120,8/4 


13.0 


-26 1 


-68 


-31.1 


1000 


932,095 


1000 


- 3 


-2.8 


-31 



Source: Census of Agriculture. 
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and 1982, and & decHne in the proportion of total sales 
accounted for by the smallerfarm si2egroup8(table25). The 
two largest size groups increased their share of nominal sales 
receipts from about a third to nearly half of total f ann commodity 
sales. The percentage of sales accounted for by the two 
smallest farm size groups fell oy about half from 1974-82. 

Real Changes 

To evaluate the impact of inflation on ttie distribution of fanns, 
commodity sales, and farm assets among farm size groups, 
he farni counts for 1974 and 1978 were redistributed on the 
Lv^io of 1982 constant prices. The procedure jsed was to 
adjust the 1 974 and 1 978 value of sales for each farm included 
In the Census of Agriculture for those years to the 1 982 price 



levels. All farms were then counted into 1982 constant dollar 
Size groups as indicated bytheiradjustedvalueof sales. The 
sales value of crop commodities was adjusted by the index of 
prices received for all crops; at id the index of prices received 
for livestock and livestock products was used to adjust the 
sales value of livestock commodities. 

Constant dollarfarmtizadietributlon. The 1974. 1978, and 
1982 distributk)ns of famis among 1982 constant dollar size 
groups are shown in table 26. Compared with nominal farm 
size group data in Xatiie2^ , the increase in the number of ^ery 
large farms and large family farms, while still sizeable, was 
considerably tower than the nominal increase. At the other end 
of the farm size scale, the number of rural reskience farms 



Table 24 - - Value of la.^d and buildings, by farm siie, In nominal dollars 



Change 



Farm size 


1974 


1978 


1982 




1974-78 


1978-82 


1974-82 




1,000 dols. 




1,000 dots. 


Percent 


1,000dol$. 


Percent 




Percent - 




Verylargd 


21,203,811 


6.3 


48.147,629 


7.7 


92,624,817 


12.1 


127.1 


92.4 


336.8 


Large family 


19,992,108 


5.9 


51,050,907 


8.2 


87,023,428 


11.4 


155.3 


70.5 


3?«^3 


Family 


M1 ,515,834 


42 0 


292.419.103 


46.9 


333,320,501 


43.7 


1067 


14.0 


13^.5 


Small family 


83,287,581 


24.7 


131.045.976 


21 0 


123,912,450 


16.2 


57.3 


-5.4 


48.8 


Rural residence 


70,858,975 


21 0 


100,441.727 


16.1 


126,322.265 


160 


41 7 


25.8 


78.3 


All farms^ 


336.858,309 


1000 


623,105.342 


100 0 


763,203,461 


100.0 


85 0 


22.5 


126.6 



^Excludes atxKKmal farms. 



Source. Census of Agriculture 



Table 25 ^ Value of sales, by farm size, In nominal dollars 

Change 

Farm size 1974 1978 1982 1974-78 1978-82 1974-82 





1,000 dols 


Percent 


1,000 dots 


Percent 


1,000 dols. 


Percent 




Percent 




Very large 


18.305,197 


22.5 


29.558,721 


27.8 


42.764,189 


32 5 


61 5 


447 


133.6 


Large family 


8,103,192 


10.0 


12.848.612 


12 1 


19,851.024 


151 


56.6 


54.5 


145.0 


Family 


37.362,615 


460 


47.640,955 


44.8 


54,572.146 


41 5 


27.5 


14.5 


46.1 


Small family 


13,707,035 


169 


12,388 004 


11 6 


10,836.418 


8.2 


-96 


-125 


-20.9 


Rural residence 


3,817,219 


47 


3,901.057 




3,565,838 


27 


2.2 


-86 


-6.6 


Allfarms^ 


81.295,258 


1000 


106.337,349 


100 0 


131,589,615 


1000 


308 


23 7 


61.9 



^Excludes abnormal ierms 



Source. Census of Agnculture. 



Table 26 ^ Number of farms by constant dollar farm slz^ groups (1982 dollars) 



^Excludes abnormal fanns. 



Famfisize 1974 1978 1982 



Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Very large 16,698 0.7 22,874 1 0 27,800 1.2 

Large family 35, 1 95 1.5 48,41 6 2. 1 58.668 2.6 

Family 526,773 22.8 573,849 25 4 548,603 24.5 

Small family 621,076 26.9 598,383 26.5 507,832 22.7 

Rural residence 1,112,033 48.1 1 012,151 44.9 1,096,337 49.0 

TotaP 2,311,375 100.0 2,255,493 100 0 2,239,300 100.0 
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was quite stable between 1 974 and 1 982. The 1 982 constant 
dollar rural residence size group declined by fewer than 1 6,000 
compared with the nearly 107,000 drop in rural residences 
based on norriinai dollar groupings. The magniti'de of the 
decline in small family farms was about the same for both the 
nominal fann size group and the 1982 constant dollar farni 
size group. The number of faiTiily size farms, which had 
a nominal increase of 107,000, was rather stable when 
expressed in 1982 constant dollars, increasing by less than 
22,000 famis between 1974 and 1982. 

The percentage changes in the fann size groups between 1 974 
ar^ 1 9^:^2 are shown in table 27 for both nominal ar>d constant 
dollar size groups. These data indicate that Inflation betw:>en 
1974 and 1982 did indeed have a significant impact on the 
size distribution of farms. Over half of the Increase in the 
number of farms in the tMO largest farm size groups can be 
attributed to farms being reclassified because of inflation 
between 1974 and 1982. About four-fifths of the increase in 
family size farms is attributable to inflationary commodity price 
increases. The percentage change in the number of small 
family farms wa:> -^bout the same whether measured in nominal 
or 1 982 constant do« ^rs, indicating tnat abouc as nr,any famis 
were moved into this size group as moved out because of 
inflation's effect. About 86 percent o? the decline in mral 
residence farms was inflation induced. When measbred in 
constant dollars, there was only a very slight percentage 
decline in rural residence farms. 



Table 27 — Changes in nm\ and nominal 
farm numbers by farm size group, 1974-82 



Farm size 


Nominal 


1982 constant- 


change 


dottar change 






Percenf 


Very large 


143.6 


665 


Large family 


143.7 


667 


Famify 


24.3 


42 


Smalt family 


-19.6 


-182 


Rural residence 


-8.9 


-14 



Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S Dept. of Commerce 



Constant dollar asset dfstibutton. The change in the 
distribution of land in farms and value of land and buildings 
among the fann size groups between 1 974 and ' 982 was less 
pronounced when measured in constant dollars than whon 
measured in nominal dollars (tables 24, 25, and 28). However, 
the constant dollar data still show a substantial shift of fann 
assets into the two largest size groups. The decrease in the 
proportion of assets held by the small family and rural residence 
groups was flatter when measured in constant dollars than 
When measured in nominal dollars. Family size famis, which 
showed a slight increase In their proportion of assets under 
the nominal dollar measure, actually showed a smaller propor- 
tion of both land and land buildings with the constant dollar 
measure. 

Constant dollsr c^lstribution of sales. The change in the 
distribution of value of products sold, like the changes in asset 
distributions, was flatter between 1974 and 1982 when mea- 
sured in constant dollars than when measured in nominal 
dollars (table 25 and 29). The rate of incroase in the percentage 
of total sales accounted for by the two largest size groups was 
lower when the effects of price inflation were discounted, but 
there was still a substantial increase in the concentration of 
sales in these size groups. Similariy, the two smallest size 
groups saw their share of farm sales deaine less with the 
constant dollar measure than with the ncminal dollar measure. 
There was little difference between the two measures in the 
rate of decrease of sales for family size fanns. 

Profiles of Farms by Size 

This section describes further the farni sales classes defined 
eariier. We u5ed five sales classes and compared regions with 
the national average. The basic structural characteristics 
addressed are famri numbers and size, asset value, sales, 
tenure, organization, off-famri wori<, age, and expenses. We 
also developed a few operating ratios. Most of the data are 
from the 1982 Census of Agriculture. Data for off-fami income 
and total cash expenses are for 1 982 and are from Economic 
Indicators of the Farm Sector: Income and Balance Sheet 
Statistics, 1933. 



Table 28 - Distribution of land In farms and value of land and buildings, by farm size, 1982 constant dollars 



Farm size' 



Very large 
Large family 
Family 
Small family 
Rural residence 
All farms 



Land in farms 


1974 


1978 


1982 


7.6 


102 


11 1 


8.0 


10.2 


11.4 


45.6 


47 2 


46 7 


23.5 


20.3 


17.8 


152 


12.1 


13.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 



'Excludes abnonr-'l farms 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S 'Jept. of Commerce. 
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Percent 



Value of land and t>ui{dir)gs 


1974 


1978 


1982 


7.5 


9.0 


12 1 


73 


9.5 


11 4 


445 


47.6 


43.7 


22.3 


192 


16.2 


18 5 


14.7 


16.6 


1000 


100.0 


1000 
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Rural Residence Farms 

The national composite rural residence farni has 110 acres, 
with the land and buildings valued at $ 1 1 5,000. TTiis fann has 
$13,000 worth of machinery -^nd generates $3,300 of sales 
and $3,200 of cash operating expenses. It is a sole proprietor- 



Table 29 — Distribution of farm sales by 
constant-dollar size groups (1982 dollars) 



Farmsize^ 


1974 


1978 


1982 






Percent 




Very large 


25 2 


297 


32 5 


I arge family 


11 5 


132 


If 1 


Fa' jfy 


460 


436 


41 5 


Small family 


136 


104 


82 


Rural residence 


3.9 


31 


27 


Alifamis 


1000 


1000 


1000 



^Excludes abnormal farms. 



Source Bureau of the Census, U S. Dept of Commerce. 



Ship run by a full owner, who is 52 years old and works off the 
farm 200 or more days per year Off-farm income data were 
not available on a State and sales clas<% level ; nationally, it was 
$19,890. 

This farni produces $29.84 of famri products per acre and has 
$29.72 of cash expenses, leaving a retum of only 1 2 cents per 
acre. That works out to 2.5 ce ^ of sales and cash expenses 
per dollar of asset value. 

Nearly half of all farms in the country are rural residence farms. 
Most are in the South, but the largest are in the West. Westem 
rural residence farms, however, have a negative retum on 
productk>n, while thoso in the North Central region have a 
moderate positive retum considerably higherthan tt>e national 
average (table 30). 

Small Family Farms 

The composite small family farni has 327 acres, valued at 
$244,000. It uses $32,000 worth of machinery to produce 



Table 30 Rural residence farms, selected characteristics and operating ratios, 1982 



Characteristic 


Unit 


U.S 


North 


South 








average 


Central 


W«ot 


Northeast 


Value of land and buildings 


$1,000 


115 


95 


110 


179 


114 


Value of machinery 


do 


13 


14 


12 


12 


15 


Value of commodity sales 


do 


33 


37 


31 


2.8 


2.9 


Total cash expenses 


do 


32 


3.2 


31 


4.0 


30 


Operating ratios: 














Sales per acre 


Dollars 


29 84 


40.50 


28 02 


1900 


33.07 


Expenses per acre 


do 


29 72 


35 22 


27-54 


26 91 


33.82 


Retums per acre 


do 


12 


5 28 


48 


-791 


- 75 


Value of land and buildings per acre 


do 


1.055 


1.033 


982 


1,218 


1,281 


Sales per dollar of assets 


Cents 


l:5 


34 


2.6 


1.5 


2.3 


Expenses per dollar of assets 


do. 


2S 


30 


25 


2 1 


2.3 


Expenses per dollar of sales 


do 


100 


87 


98 


142 


102 


Number of farms 


Number 


1 ,095.875 


320,199 


565,458 


143,780 


66.438 


Peroent of all farms in region 


Percent 


49 0 


34 3 


63.1 


51 7 


50.4 


Average size of fann 


Acres 


109 


92 


112 


147 


89 


Tenure of operator- 














Full owner 


Percent 


76 9 


777 


75 5 


79.4 


79.3 


Part owner 


do 


150 


128 


168 


129 


15.2 


Tenant 


do 


81 


96 


77 


77 


55 


Fomn of organization. 














Sole proprietorship 


do 


92 3 


921 


92 4 


91 8 


9. 8 


Partnership 


do 


65 


68 


66 


ft Q 


46 


Corporation 


do. 


7 


6 


5 


12 


1.2 


Operators reporting off-fami wori< 














None 


do 


24 6 


24 6 


25 4 


22.3 


234 


1-99 days 


do 


7,6 


73 


75 


84 


7.G 


100-1S9day8 


do. 


102 


99 


95 


12.3 


12.4 


200 days or more 


do 


51 1 


52 1 


504 


52.0 


52.3 


Average age of operator 


Years 


52 0 


507 


531 


51 0 


51.6 



Source: Census of Agricutture, 1982 
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$21,000 worth of agricultural products and incurs $"3,000 of 
cash operating expenses. It is a sole pro^ rietorship fully owned 
by the operator who is 51 years old. Roughly 39 percent of 
the operators report no off-fann work, althougn 30 percent 
report wortc more than 20C days off the f anr), earn inq Income 
of $15,067. 

These farms generate at)out $64 of sales per acre and $40 of 
cash expenses leaving a retum of $24 per acre. Land and 
buildirigs are valued at about $746 per acre, while sales are 
7.6 cents per dollar of asset value and cash expenses are 4.7 
cents. Roughly 62 cents of every dollar of sales is used for 
expenses. 

About half of the small family fanns are in the North Central 
region; a third are in the South. Snrmll family famis in the West 
are twice as large as in the other regions, but their per acre 
land values are much lower. For mosX of the characteristics 
studied, the regional rankings from highest to lowest are North 
Central, South, West, and Northeast. Only the operating ratios 
deviate from +iis pattem (table 31). 



Family-Size Farms 

The composite family-size fann has 793 acres, valued at 
$607,000. It has $83,000 worth of machinery, produces 
$99,000 worth of agricultural products, and incurs $58,000 of 
cash operating expenses. Although the operator is only a part 
owner, the family-size fann is a sole proprietorship. The 
operator Is about 4« years old; most report no off-fanm work, 
but those who do have off-fann incomes of $10,843. 

Each acre on this famri produces $125 of sales from $73 of 
cash expenses, leaving a retum of $52. The land is valued at 
$765 per acre. In ternis of asset value of this fann, there are 
14 cents of sales per dollar of assets and 8 cents of cash 
expenses. Cash expenses daim 60 cents of each dollar of 
sales. 

Roughly a fourth of all the famris in the Nation are in this 
category. These farnis are well distriouted across the country 
with most in the North Ceniral(59 percent) and the fewest in 
the West (1 percent). Family-size farnis in the West are much 



Table 31 — Small family fanw, aalactad charactariatlcs and operating ratioa, 1982 



Characteristic 



Unit 



Value of land and bt«^*f '^e 
Value of machinery 
Value 0* commodity sales 
Total cash expenses 

Operating ratk>s: 
Sales per acre 
Expertses per acre 
Returns per acre 

Value of land and buiMtngs ^ acre 
Sales per dollar of assets 
Expenses per dollar of assets 
I'jcpenses pe<^ dollar of sales 

Number of farms 

Percent of all farms in region 

Aver,ige size off ami 

Tenure: 
Fullt^wner 
Pan owrm 
Tenant 

Form of organization. 
Solepfopnetorship 
Partnetship 
Corporation 

Operators i sporting off-famn work 
None 
l-99da'j'S 
100-199 1i\ys 
200 days 01 more 

Average age o^ operator 



US 
average 



North 
Central 



$1,000 
do 
do- 
do 



Dollars 
do 
do 
do 

Cents 

do. 
do 

Numbe: 
Percent 
Acres 



Percent 

do 

do 



do 
do 
do 



do 
do 
do 
do. 

Years 



244 
32 
21 
13 



214 
34 
22 
13 



South 


West 


Northeast 


254 


376 


190 


29 


32 


34 


20 


21 


21 


13 


15 


13 



Source Cem^us of Agriculture, 1982 



64 22 


83 97 


60 06 


30 57 


139.07 


39 76 


49 62 


39 04 


21 83 


86 09 


24 46 


34 35 


21 02 


8 74 


52.96 


746 


817 


763 


547 


1,.?58 


76 


89 


71 


51 


94 


47 


52 


46 


37 


5.8 


62 


59 


65 


71 


62 


507,767 


253.641 


175.795 


54,681 


23,650 


227 


27 2 


19 6 


196 


179 


327 


262 


333 


687 


151 


534 


52 6 


51 6 


607 


587 


31 1 


29 7 


347 


261 


31 0 


155 


178 


13 7 


132 


102 


869 


87 9 


86 0 


846 


887 


11 1 


106 


120 


113 


84 


1 5 


1 1 


1 5 


32 


25 


39 0 


403 


36 8 


382 


431 


11 5 


121 


105 


122 


106 


95 


9 1 


95 


11 3 


101 


302 


29 0 


32 6 


294 


272 


508 


49 8 


51 9 


51 9 


509 
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larger than those In other regions, but the value of their land 
is considerably lower, their production, expenses, and return 
are much lower, and thus a larger land base is necessary to 
achieve the volumes reached in the other regions (table 32). 

Large Family Farms 

The national composite large family fann has 1,807 acres 
valued at $1 .5 million. It has $165,000 worth of machinery, 
produces $338,000 of agricultural products, and incurs 
$205,000 of cash operating expenses. The operator is the sole 
proprietor, a part owner, 48 years old, with no off-rann work. 
Operators who report off-farm work earn an average of 
$13,822. 

Sales per acre amount to $187 with cash expenses of $113 
for a retu m of about $74 per acre. Land and buildings on this 
fann are valued at $821 per acre. The fann generates 21 cents 
per dollar or asset value, 1 2 cents of cash expenses per dollar 
of asset value, and 61 cents of cash expenses per dollar of 
sales. 



Most of the large family farms are in the North Central region. 
The largest of these fanns, in the West, have almost four times 
as much land and a higher land value per farm, but the prr-acre 
value of the Western farms is considerably k)wer than those 
of other regions. The Western fanns also have much higher 
sales per fann and lower sales per acre than fanns in other 
regions, probably due totheirmuch larger acreage (table 33). 

Very Large Farms 

Tne average very large farm has 3,727 acres valued at about 
$900 per acre for atotal value of $3.3 million. It has $280,000 
worth of machinery, produces $1 .5 million in sales, and incurs 
$1 . 1 million in cash operating expenses. Generally* It is a sole 
propnetorship with a part owner, although there are almost as 
many corporations. The operator is almost 50 years old and 
most report no off-fann work; those with off-fann jobs have 
off-fann income of $27,040. 

The very large farni produces $413 of sales per acre. Cash 
expenses run $291 per acre leaving a retum of $1 22 per acre. 



Table 32 — Family famis, selected characteristics and operating ratios, 1982 


Characteristic 


Unit 


US 
average 


North 
Central 


South 


West 


fslortheast 


Value of land and buildings 


$1,000 


607 


592 


592 


899 


312 


Value of machinery 


do 


83 


89 


73 


84 


72 


Value of commodity sales 


do 


99 


97 


102 


104 


100 


Total cash expenses 


do 


58 


55 


63 


59 


56 


Operating ratK>s: 














Sates pei acre 


Dollars 


124 84 


159 54 


124 54 


51 06 


346 02 


Expenses per acre 


do. 


7314 


90 46 


76 92 


28 96 


193.77 


Returns per acre 


do 


51 70 


69 08 


47 62 


22 10 


152 25 


Value of land and buildings per acre 


do 


765 


974 


723 


441 


1.08v. 


Sales per dollar of assets 


Cents 


143 


142 


153 


106 


26 0 


Expenses per dollar of assets 


do. 


84 


81 


95 


60 


146 


Expenses per dollar of sales 


do 


59 


57 


62 


57 


56 


Number of farms 


Number 


548,628 


322.894 


128.205 


60.494 


37,035 


Percent of all farms in region 


Percent 


24 5 


27 2 


143 


21 7 


28.1 


Average size of farm 


Acres 


793 


608 


819 


2.037 


289 


Tenure- 














Full owner 


Percent 


333 


29 4 


37 0 


439 


369 


Part owner 


do 


51 5 


543 


483 


42 5 


533 


Tenant 


do 


150 


162 


14 1 


136 


97 


Form of organization 














Sole proprietorship 


do 


81 3 


833 


80 4 


72 3 


81 3 


Partnership 


do 


14 0 


133 


148 


161 


145 


Corporation 


do 


43 


3^ 


43 


107 


39 


Operators reporting off-fami wori<- 














None 


do 


606 


62 0 


55 3 


59 3 


69 4 


1-99 days 


do 


138 


153 


11 2 


128 


11 1 


100-1 99 days 


do 


48 


44 


5.8 


57 


37 


200 days or more 


do. 


98 


79 


146 


11 5 


65 


Average age of operator 


Years 


47 6 


468 


484 


49 8 


47 5 



Source: Census of Agriculture, 1982. 
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The farm generates 43 cents of sales per dollar of asset value, 
30 cents of cash expenses per dollar of asset value, and 70 
cents of cash expenses per d'-.llar of sales. 

Most of the very large farms are in the West. They have the 
largest acreages and the highest land values, but because 
they are so large, they have the lowest per acre land values, 
sales, cash expe» ses, and returns. An interesting regional 
deviation in organization is in the Northeast and West where 
corporations outnumber sole proprietorships (table 34). 



All Farms 

This profile is given for comparison purposes between sales 
classes and regions, and the national average. This l^ind of 
profile probably has limited use for other comparisons. 



The average U.S. farm has 4 . 6 acres valued at $820 per 
acre for a per fann value of $341 ,000 It uses $42,000 of 
machinery, produces $59,000 worth of agricultural products, 
and incurs $38,000 of cash operating expenses. It is a sole 
propnetorship run by a full-owner operator who is 50 years old. 
About two-fifths of the operators report no off-farm wort<, but 
an almost equal number report more than 200 days of off-fami 
wortc with average off-fann income of $16,416. 

This fann produces $142 of goods per acre and incurs $91 
of cash expenses for a return of $50. It generates about 15 
cents of sales per dollar of asset value, almost 10 cents of 
cash expenses per dollar of asset value, and 64 cents of 
cash expenses per dollar of sales. 

More than half of the farms are in the South; the largest farms 
are in the West and the smallest are in the Northeast (table 
35). 



Tabte 33 - Large family farms, selected characteristics and operating ratios, 1982 



Characteristc 



Unit 



VaJueof land and buildings 
VaJue of machinery 
VaJue of comnxxjify sales 
Total cash expenses 

Operating ratios: 
Sales per acre 
Expenses per acre 
Returns per acre 

Value of land and buildings per acre 
Sales per dollar of assets 
Experises per dollar of assets 
Expenses per dollar of sales 

Numberof farms 

Percent of all farms m region 

Average sizeof farm 

Tenure of operator: 
FullowT>er 
Pari owner 
Tenant 

form of organization 
Sole proprietorship 
Partnership 
Corporation 

Operators reporting off-fami work 
None 
1-99 days 
100-1 99 days 
200 days or more 

Average age of operaior 
Sourc». Census of Agriculture, 1982 



$1,000 
do 
do 
do. 



Dollars 
do 
-io 
Jo 

Cents 

do 

do 

Number 
Percent 
Acres 



Pe''oent 

do 

do 



do 
do 
do 



do 
do 
do. 
do 

Years 



US 
average 



1,483 
165 
338 
205 



187.05 
11345 
73 60 
821 
205 
124 
61 

58.663 
26 
1,807 



3(/4 
59 5 
97 



601 
21 6 
177 



687 
9.9 
27 
67 



North 
Central 



South 



West 



Northeast 



48? 



1,508 
181 
335 
196 



25514 
149 28 
105 86 
1,149 
198 
11 6 
58 

26 841 
29 
1,313 



220 
69 2 
88 



605 
221 
17 0 



710 
11 5 
20 
40 

47 2 



1,337 
144 
340 
217 



197 33 
125 94 
71.39 
779 
23 0 
146 
64 

18,250 
20 
1,723 



37 8 
52 4 
97 



663 
197 
133 



643 
84 
38 

106 

482 



1,920 
165 
346 
206 



94 95 
56 53 
38 42 
527 
166 
99 
60 

10,313 
37 
3,644 



388 
47 9 
13 4 



50 2 
22 2 
26 6 



69 6 
86 
26 
72 

504 



71Q 
150 
336 
205 



622 22 
379 63 
242 59 
1,a31 
387 
23 6 
61 

3,259 
25 
540 



32 2 
62 6 
52 



536 
26 4 
196 



70 8 
94 
30 
57 

49 4 
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Table 34 — Very large farms, selected characteristics tmd operating ratios, 1982 



Charactenstics 


Unit 


1 c 

avarage 


North 
Central 


Sou:h 


West 


Northeast 


Value of laixJ and buildiDQS 


$1,000 


:,332 


2.464 


3,376 


4,439 


1,475 


Value of machinery 


do 


281 


264 


261 


323 


238 


Value of comrTKxJrty sales 


do 


1.528 


1,352 


1,502 


1,819 


1.141 




00 


1,085 


1,068 


1.036 


1,208 


717 


Operating ratios. 














Sales per acre 


Dollars 


412 66 


609.28 


368 3*. 


339 18 


1 ,634.67 


Exper^es per acre 


do 


291 12 


481 30 


254.05 


225.25 


1 ,027.22 


DAfi imc rtAT a/^A 


rirx 


121 54 


127 98 


114 27 


11393 


607.45 


Value of land and buildings per acte 


do 


894 


1,110 


828 


828 


2,113 


Sales per dollar of assets 


Cants 


42 6 


49 6 


41 3 


38.2 


66.6 


Expenses per dollar of assets 


do 


300 


39 1 


28.5 


25 4 
66 


41.9 


Expenses per dollar of sales 


do 


70 


79 


69 


63 


Number of f&.ns 


Number 


27.797 


8,862 


8,417 


9,057 


1,461 


Percent of all fanns in region 


Percent 


1 ? 


1 0 


9 


32 


1.1 


Average size of famfi 


Acres 


3,727 


2,219 


4,078 


5,363 


698 


Tenure (if operator 














Full owner 


Percent 


36 0 


27 9 


40P 


38.8 


41 2 


Part owner 


do 


52 6 


64 2 


49 2 


444 


51 4 


l9nant 


do 


11 4 


79 


100 


16.8 


74 


Fomn of organization 














Sole proprietorship 


do 


59 7 


41 5 


44.7 


337 


37 4 


Partnership 


do 


22.2 


21 5 


197 


25.7 


19 0 


Corporation 


do 


37 1 


364 


345 


39 4 


42 8 


Operators reporting off-f ami work 














l^e 


do 


71 6 


73.0 


688 


72 5 


72 5 


1-99 days 


do 


75 


89 


73 


63 


75 


100-199 days 


do 


2.7 


22 


33 


26 


2.8 


20 days or more 


do 


77 


52 


96 


8.3 


71 


Average age of operator 


Years 


49 9 


49.0 


49 6 


51 2 


49 8 



Source Census of Agnculture, 1982 
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Table 35 — AH farms, selected characteristics and operating ratios, 1^82 



Charactenst)cs 



Unit 



US 
average 



North 
Central 



South 



West 



Northeast 



Value of larxJ arxj buildings 
Value of machinen/ 
Value of commodity sales 
Total cash expenses 

Operating ratos- 
Saies per acre 
Experoes per acre 
Returns per acre 

Value of land and buildings per acre 
Sales per dollar of assets 
Expervses per dollar of assets 
Expenses per dollar of sales 

Number of farms 

Percent of all fanms in regton 

Average size of farm 

Tenure of operator 
Full owner 
Part owner 
Tenant 

Form of organization 
Sole propnetoi ship 
Partnership 
Corporation 

Operators reporting off-farm work 
None 
1-99 days 
100-199 days 
200 days or more 



Average age of operator 



$1,000 
do 
do 
do. 



Dollars 
do 
do 
do 

Cents 

do 

do 

Number 
Percent 
Acres 



Percent 

do 

do 



uo 
do 
do 



do 
do 
do 
do 

Years 



341 
42 

59 
3v^ 



59 2 
293 
11 6 



869 
100 
27 



38 4 
100 
84 
346 

505 



362 
53 
63 
40 



521 
33.9 
140 



865 
107 
24 



436 
11 5 
75 
28 7 

49 0 



263 
29 
42 
28 



Source- Census of Agnculture. 1982 



642 
25 9 
99 



884 
92 
19 



331 
87 
88 

406 

531 



577 
48 

100 
65 



65 2 
24 3 
106 



82 7 
106 
59 



368 

lOi 
100 
35.7 

5C9 



213 
40 
54 
33 



141 03 


169 35 


128 44 


103 84 


310.34 


91 'J4 


107 53 


85 63 


67 50 


189 6C 


50 49 


61 82 


42 81 


56 34 


120.68 


820 


973 


804 


599 


1,224 


154 


152 


144 


160 


21 3 


99 


96 


96 


104 


130 


64 


63 


67 


65 


61 


2.238,730 


932.437 


896,125 


278.325 


131,843 


100.0 


29.2 


51 6 


131 


6.1 


416 


372 


327 


963 


174 



62 1 
303 
7.5 



87.8 
87 
31 



41 6 
89 

92 

:-3 3 

50.3 



Appendix: Regional Profiles of Selected Types of Farms 



Profiles of several of the major types of crop arxJ livestock 
farms are presented to characterize the operation of Individual 
farms in each of the selected regions Profiles were developed 
for nine types of farms* 



• 


Cash gram 


• 


Tobacco 


• 


Cotton 


• 


Vegetable 


• 


Fruit and nut 


• 


Field crops 



• Dairy 

• Poultry 

• Livest'Xk oth ir than poultry and dairy 



For each of these major types of farms, data are presented 
for the United States and for selected regions. States included 
in each of the selected regions are indicated In each of the 
major types of f ami profile tables. The farm profile tables show 
the value of assets, aaeages for crop enterprises, income from 
major comnfKxJity sales, total operating expenses, and other 
farm 'Characteristics such as form of organization and operating 
ratios. Complete farm profiles for major t>pes of famis and 
their selected regions are shown In appendix tables 1-10 
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Cash Grain Farns 



A cash grain farm is defined as a farm whose sales of cash 
grains constitute more than half of total cash receipts The 
number of cash grain f anns in the United States was 576,400 
in 1 982 (app. table 1 ) . Nearly half of the cash gram famns were 
in the Com Belt. The Com Belt, Southem Plains, Northern 
Plains, and Northwest contain about 430,CXX) or 74 pprcent of 
total U.S. cash grain farms. 

Appendix table 1 — Cash grain farms, 1982 



Charactonstic 


Unit 


US 
average 


Corn 
Belt 


Southern 
Plains 


Northern 
Plains 


Northwest 


Assets: 














Land in farms 


Acres/farm 


498 


325 


790 


1,012 


1,142 


Value 0^ land 


Dot/acre 


872 


1 357 


407 




718 


Value of land and buildings 


Dol/farm 


434,582 


44l!l74 


321 ,265 


575,776 


820,304 


Value of machinery and equipment 


do 


64,949 


62,494 


69,182 


87,541 


101,580 


Total assets^ 


Dol/farm 


499,531 


503,668 


-^90.447 


663,317 


921,864 


Crop enterprises 














Com 


Acres/farm 


77 


111 


29 


83 


9 


Sorghum 


do 


15 


2 


80 


18 


0 


Wheat 


do 


94 


26 


240 


239 


335 


Barley 


do 


10 


2 


2 


41 


107 


Oets 


do 


6 


4 


3 


20 


4 


Sunflower 


do 


6 


2 


0 


45 


0 


Soybean 


do 


88 


107 


27 


33 


0 


Hay 


do 


14 


8 


19 


38 


26 


Income: 














Total sales 


Dol/farm 




fin nQP 


00,c.f c. 


71 1 Qfl 

/ 1 , 1 C.O 


Qfl 71 7 


Cash grains 


do 


50,206 


52,360 


48,061 


60,058 


84,003 


All other crops solf* 


do 


2,146 


863 


2,783 


1,636 


9,368 


All iiveSiOck sold 


do 


6,150 


6,869 


7,427 


9,428 


5,346 


Cattle and calves 


do 


3,715 


2,998 


6.737 


7,226 


4,768 


Hogs and pigs 


do 


2,000 


3,368 


472 


1,746 


211 


Agncultural services 


do 


530 


494 


715 


624 


880 


Total operating expenses 


do 


26,407 


25,415 


28.982 


32.538 


41.466 


Form of organization 














Individual or family 


Percent 


85 6 


85 2 


86 7 


85 8 


78 5 


Partnerships 


do 


11 2 


11 9 


101 


103 


11 9 


Corporations 


do 


27 


24 


26 


3 5 


87 


Operating ratios: 














Operating expenses per acre 


Dol/acre 


53 00 


78 20 


36 70 


32 20 


36 30 


Operating expenses per $ of sales 


Dollars 


45 


42 


50 


46 


42 


Operating expenses per $ of assets 


do 


05 


05 


07 


05 


05 


Sales per $ of assets 


do 


12 


12 


15 


11 


11 


Sales per $ of operating expenses 


do 


2 22 


2 36 


2 01 


2 19 


2.38 


Sales 


Dol/acre 


117C0 


185 00 


74 00 


70 00 


86.00 


Cash returns 


do. 


^74 00 


106 80 


37 30 


37 80 


49 70 


Number of fanns 


Number 


576,353 


263,936 


78.500 


73.084 


13,175 



Note The States in each region are Com Belt — Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and Missoun; Southem Plains — Kansas. Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Colorado; Northern Plains — Montana, N Dako»^ S Dakota, and Nebraska, and Northwest — Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
^Total assets includes land, buiWings, improvements, mai^hii"""/, and equipment, and excludes inventones of crops and livestock 

Source* Census of Agriculture, 1982. 
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Tobacco Farms 



A tobacco farm is defined as a farm where sales of tobacco 
constitute more ttian half of total cash receipts. The number 
of tobacco farms in the United States was 131,300 in 1982 
(app. table 2) . Over half of the tobacco f anT.s were in the South 
Central region. The selected regions contain about 120,000 
(or 92 percent of total U.S.) tobacco fanns. The selected 
regions are the Southeast (fl' jured tobacco) and South 
Central (burley tobacco). The States Included in these regions 
are specified in appendix table 2. 



Appendix table 2 — Tobacco farms, 1982 



Characteristic 



Unit 



Assets: 

Land in farms Acres/farm 
Value of land Dol/acre 
Value of land and buildings Dol/farm 
Value of machinery and equipment do. 
Total assets^ do. 

Cropenterpnses* 
Tobacco Acres 
Com (jo 
Wheat do 
Soyt)eans do 

Hay do. 

Income- 

Total sales Dol/farm 

Tobacco do 

All other crops sold do 

All livestock sold do 

Agricultural services do. 

Total operating expenses do 

Form of organization 

Individual or family Percent 

Partnership do 

Corporation do 

Operating ratios: 

Operating expenses Dol/acre 

Operating expenses per $ of sales Dollars 

Operating expenses per $ of assets do 

Sales per $ of assets do 

Sales per $ of operating expenses do 

Sales Dol/acre 

Cash returns do. 

Number of farms Numher 



U S. average 



105 
1.141 
120.168 
20,736 
140,904 



6 
7 
3 
8 
7 



21,195 
16.734 
2,694 
1,588 



84 



7.853 



86 9 
122 
5 



74 50 
37 
06 
15 
2 70 
201 20 
126 70 

131,281 



Southeast 



141 

1,223 
171.898 
32.114 
204.012 



11 
16 

7 
23 

3 



41,290 
32.980 
6.874 
1,360 



153 



15.724 



87 4 
11 4 
8 



111 90 
38 
08 
20 
263 
293 80 
181 90 



South Ct^ntral 



41,364 



89 
1,059 
94,138 
15.137 
109.275 



11.463 
9.039 
656 
1,769 

49 

4.023 



86 5 
i29 
3 



45 20 
35 
04 
10 
2 85 
128 90 
83 70 

79,110 



Note: The States in each region are: S( theast Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, South Central - 
Kentucky 

^Total assets excludes inventones of crops and livestock 
Source- Census of Agriculture, 1982. 
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Cotton Farms 

A cotton farm is defined as a farm where sales of cotton 
constitute nx)re than half of total cash receipts. The number 
of cotton fanms in the United States was 21 .000 in 1 982 (app 
table 3). Nearly half of the cotton fanms were in the High Plains 
Region. The selected regions contain about 1 8,000 (85 percent 
of total U.S.) cotton farms. The selected regions are the Delta. 
High Plains, and Westem States The States included in these 
regions are specified in appendix table 3. 



Appendix table S — Cotton farms, 1982 



Charactenstic 



Unit 



U.S. average 



Delta 



Assets: 
Land in farms 
Value of land 

Value of land and buildings 
Value of machinery and equipment 
Total assets^ 

Crop enterprises: 
Cotton 
Sorghum 
Wheat 
Soybeans 
Hay 

Income* 
Total sales 
Cotton 

All other crops sold 
All livestock sold 

Agncuttural services 

Total operating expenses 

Form of organization 
Individual orfamily 
Partnership 
Corporation 

Operating ratios: 
Operating expenses 
Operating expenses per $ of sales 
Operating expenses per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of operating expenses 
Sales 

Cash retums 
Number of farms 



Acres/farm 
Dol/acre 
DoUarm 
do 

do. 



Acres 

do 
do 
do. 
do. 



Dol/fann 
do 
do 
do 

do. 

do 



Percent 

do 

do. 



Doi/acre 

Dollars 

do 

do. 

do. 

Dol/acre 
do. 

Number 



811 
992 
804,017 
101,421 
905,438 



331 
31 
46 

73 
13 



149.257 
108,953 
32,399 
2,876 

1,415 

71,339 



81 5 
125 
53 



91.70 
.50 
.08 
.16 
2.01 
184.10 
92.40 

21,041 



738 
753 
555,756 
112,730 
668,486 



281 
6 
40 

206 
7 



159,644 
122,637 
33,988 
2,974 

846 

77,196 



79 7 
129 
68 



104 70 
46 

.12 
.24 
2 07 
216.40 
111 70 

5,469 



High 
Plains 



Westem States 



860 
641 

550,722 
79,187 

629,909 



353 
60 
35 
3 
6 



66.157 
52,493 
11,105 
2,558 

741 

36,759 



869 
9.3 
31 



42.80 
56 
.06 
11 
1 80 
77 00 
34 20 

9,859 



1,051 
2,457 
2,582.247 
185,571 
2,767,818 



497 
2 

103 
0 
56 



465,244 
358,303 
121,049 
2,746 



Note: The States In each region are: Delta — Louisiana, Ari<ansas, and Mississippi; High Plains — Texas and Oklahoma; and 
WeMem States — Callfomla and Arizona. 
^Total assets excludes inventories of crops and livestock. 

Source: Census of Agriculture, 1962. 



39 



5.914 



241.019 



63.2 
21.8 
14.2 



229.30 
.50 
.09 
.18 
2.01 
481.70 
232.40 

2,816 
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Vegetable Farms 



A vegetable farm is defined as a farm where sales of vegetables 
constitute more than half of total cash receipts. The number 
of vegetable farms in the United States was 30JOO In 1982 
(app. table 4). TTie selected regions contain about 1 5,000 (48 
percent of total U.S.) vegetable fanns. The seiect&d regions 
are the Southern Coast, Pacific Coast, Lake States, and 
Northeast Coast. The States included in these regions are 
specified in appendix table 4. 



Appandix table 4 — Vegetable farms, 1982 



Characteristic 


Unit 


U.S average 


Southern 
Coast 


Pacific 
Cvact 


Lake 
States 


Northeast 
Coast 


Assets 














LarxJ in farms 
Value of land 

Value of tand and buildings 
Value of machinery and equipment 

1 Uloi eraSvlS 


Acres 
Dol/acre 
Dol/farm 
do. 

QO 


158 
2.586 
434,790 
47,642 
482,432 


276 
2,400 
662,180 
59,623 
721 ,803 


427 
3.934 
1,681,429 
1 28,879 
1,810,308 


147 
1,541 
227,015 
42,521 
269,536 


127 
1,833 
232,812 
46.692 
279,504 


Vegetables 

Com 

Wheat 

Soybeans 

Hay 


Acres/farm 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 


71 
8 
8 
6 
6 


112 
8 
3 
2 
4 


231 
11 
37 
0 
22 


71 
13 

4 
10 

4 


57 
11 
5 

10 

3 


Income: 














Total sales 
Vegetables 
All other crops sold 
Another!, -^stocksold 


Dol/farm 
do 
do 
do 


127,890 
109,830 
15,358 
1,161 


223,075 
205,188 
15,460 
2,427 


549,991 
471,578 
67,612 
1,795 


51,931 
42,535 
8,400 
996 


69,391 
60.284 
8,311 
796 


Agriculturuj services 


do. 


586 


275 


2,843 


460 


313 


Total operating expenses 


do 


56,479 


94,651 


240,461 


25,799 


31,667 


Form of organization 
Individual or family 
Partnership 
Corporation 


Percent 

do 

do 


85.2 
9.5 
50 


849 
90 
57 


65 3 
19 0 
15 0 


871 
89 
38 


84 1 
101 
54 


Operating ratios: 
Operating expenses 
Operating expenses per $ of sales 
Operating expenses per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of operating expenses 
Sales 

Cash returns 


Dol/acre 

Doliars 

do 

do 

do. 

Dol/acre 
do. 


335 90 
44 
12 
.27 
2 26 
761.00 
425.10 


34310 
42 
13 
31 
236 
809 00 
465 90 


562 60 
44 
13 
30 
2 29 
1,287 00 
724.40 


175 10 
50 
10 
19 
2 01 
353.00 
177 90 


250 40 
45 
11 
25 
2 22 
555 00 
304 60 


Number of farms 


Numt>er 


30,666 


3,662 


3,348 


3,934 


3.790 



Note. The Slates in each region are: Southern Coast — Georgia. North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. Pacific Coast — California and 
Oregon; Lake States — Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan; Northeast Coast — Maryland, Delaware. New Jersey, and New York 
Total assets excludes inventories of crops and livestock. 



Source. Census of Agriculture, 1982. 
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Fruit and Nut Tarms 



A faiit and nut farni is defined as a fann where sales of fruit, 
nuts, and berries constitute more than half of total cash 
receipts. The number cf fruit and i iut farnis in the United States 
was 84,300 in 1982 (app. table 5), nearly half in the Pacific 
Coast region. The selected regions contain about 69,000 (82 
percent of total U.S.) fruit and nut farms. The selected regions 
are Florida-Texas. Southeast, Pacific Coast, and Northeast. 
The States in each region are specified in appendix table 5 



Appendix table 5 — Fruit and nut farms, 1982 



Ch , x^eristic 


Unit 


U S f^ver^ine 


Florjda- 
Texas 


South- 
east 


Pacific 
Coast 


North- 
east 


Assets. 
Land in farms 
Value of land 

Value of land and buildings 
Value of machinery and equipment 
Total assets^ 


Acres/farm 
Dol/acre 

do 
do 


107 
3,948 
422,543 
33,281 
455,824 


177 
3,137 
554,079 
28,936 
583,015 


233 
1,213 
282,324 
34,109 
3. : 433 


83 
6,106 
507,869 
35,500 
543,369 


1,726 
188.654 
39.134 
.?27,788 


Crop enterprise 
Orchards 


Acres 


48 


80 


62 


50 


40 


Income: 
Tctal sales 
Fruit, nut, and berries 
Allotner crops sold 
All other livestock sold 


Do I/farm 
do 
do 
do 


68,593 
65,317 
2,660 
594 


83,505 
81,285 
891 
1,321 


51,084 
43,289 
6,426 
942 


79,521 
75,622 
J,495 
404 


46,356 
43,129 
2,428 
799 


Agncultjral sen/ices 


do 


5i4 


755 


236 


611 


436 


To^al operating expenses 


do 


37,422 


41 ,435 


26.756 


44,990 


26,108 


Form of organization 
Individual or family 
Partnership 
Corporation 


Percent 

do 

do 


80 9 

12 1 
6 1 


76 4 
11 8 
103 


85 4 
97 
42 


79 4 
140 

56 


84 9 
95 
52 


Operating ratios. 
Operating expenses 
Operating expenses per $ of sales 
Operating expenses per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of operating expenses 
Sales 

Cash retums 


Dol/acre 

Dollars 

do 

do. 

do 

Dol/acre 
do 


B50 00 
55 
3 
15 
1 83 
6^.1 00 
291 00 


235 00 
50 
07 
14 
^01 
473.00 
238 00 


11500 
52 
08 
16 

1 91 
21900 
104 00 


541 00 
57 
08 
15 
1 77 
956 00 
415 00 


239.00 
56 
11 
20 
1 78 
424 00 
185.00 


Number Df farms 


Number 


84,30^ 


12,603 


2,082 


44.878 


9,240 



Note. The States in each region are' Florida and Texas: Southeast — Georgia and S Carolina, Pacific Coast ~ Washington, Oregon, and 
California; Northeast — New York, Michigan, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
^ Total assets excludes nventones of crops and livestock 



Source- Census of Agriculture, 1982 
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Field Crop Farms 

A field crop farm is defined as a farm where sales of field crops 
(other than cash grains) constitute w ^'^e than haii of total cash 
receipts. The number of field crop farnis in the United States 
was 100,600 in 1982 (app. table 6). The selected rigions 
contain about 32.000 (32 percent of total U.S.) field crop farms. 



The selecte-^ regions are the Red River Valley, Northwest, 
Southeast, and Southern Plains The States in these regions 
are specified in appendix table 6 



Appendix table 6 — Field crop farms, 1982 



Charactenstic 



Assets- 
Land in farms 
Value of land 

Value of land and buddings 
Value of machinery and equipment 
Total assets^ 



C'"op enterprises: 
Com 
Sorghum 
Wheat 
Barley 
Soybeans 
'rish potatoes 
Sugart)eets 
Peanuts 

Field seed & grass seed 
Hay 

income: 
Total sales 
Field crops 
Ail other crops sold 
Grains 
Hay 

All other livestock sold 
Cattle and calves 

Agricuiturai services 

Total operating expenses 

Form of organization 
Individual or family 
Partnership 
Corporation 

Operating ratios 
Operating expenses 
Operating expenses per $ of sales 
Operating expenses per $ of assets 
Sates per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of operating expenses 
Sales 

Cash retums 
Number of farms 



Acres/farm 

do 

do 

ao 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

00 



Dol/fami 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



do 
do 



Percent 

do 

do 



Dol/acre 

Dollars 

do 

do. 

do 

Dol/acre 
do 

Number 



7 
1 

14 

6 
7 

10 
4 
7 
3 

46 



Unit 


U.S. 


Red River 


North- 


South- 


Southern 


average 


Valley 


west 


east 


Plains 


Acres/fann 


272 


361 


400 


335 


272 


Dol/acre 


1,127 


888 


1,391 


962 


942 


Dol/fann 


306,390 


320,284 


556,977 


322,280 


256,603 


do 


37,215 


19,959 


60,669 


43,949 


31,430 


do. 


343,605 


340,243 


637,646 


366,220 


287.646 



8 
0 

69 
22 
10 
28 
32 
0 
0 
14 



6 

0 
48 
26 

0 
37 
10 

0 
31 
61 



28 
3 

22 
0 

45 
1 
0 

41 
0 

14 



1 
6 

10 
0 
1 
0 
0 

19 
0 

52 



45,122 


57,200 


114.381 


56,634 


22.C27 


26,233 


34,481 


64,149 


36.053 


11.075 


17,249 


21,793 


46.894 


17,303 


8.606 


6,226 


15,703 


21 ,595 


12,435 


1,724 


9,621 


5,769 


22,615 


1,786 


5.939 


1,749 


578 


3,338 


3,241 


2.340 


1,325 


289 


2,697 


2.041 


1.189 


395 


183 


1,043 


332 


386 


19,965 


14,282 


49,258 


25.071 


12.621 


88 1 


87 9 


82 5 


87 4 


898 


83 


83 


103 


98 


83 


29 


32 


66 


22 


13 



73 40 


39 60 


123 00 


74 80 


46 40 


44 


25 


43 


44 


57 


06 


.04 


08 


07 


04 


13 


17 


18 


It) 


08 


2 26 


^ 01 


2 32 


2 26 


1 75 


166 00 


159 00 


286 00 


169 01 


81 00 


92 60 


119 40 


163 00 


94 20 


34 60 


100,611 


5.458 


9,866 


6.04? 


10.834 



^ Note: The States in e * i region are* Red River -i|ey — N Dakota and Minnesota. Northwest - 
Southeast — Georgia ai 'j • io?th Carolina; and Southem Plains — Texas and Oklahoma 
^ Total assets cXwIwdc* invb: tones of crops and livestock 

Siurce: Census uf Agriculture, 1982 
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Dairy Farms 

f\ oai«7 farm is defined as a farm where sales of dairy products 
constitute more than half of total casii receipts. The number 
of dairy farms in the United States was 1 64,500 in 1 982 (app. 
table 7). Nearly 40 percent of the dairy farms were in the Lake 
States. The selected regions contain about 100,000 (60 



percent of total U.S ) dairy farms. The selected regions are the 
Northeast, Lake States, and Southwest. The States included 
in these regions are specified m appendix *able 7. 



Appendix table 7 — Dairy farms, 1982 



Characteristic 



Unit 



Assets. 

Land in farms Acres/farm 

Value ofland Dol/acre 

Value of land and buildings Dol/farm 

Value of machinery and equipment do. 

Total assets^ do 

Crop enterpnser 

Corn-gram Acres/fami 

Com-silage do 

Wheat do 

Bariey do 

Oats do 

Soyt>eans do 

Hay do 

Dairy cow in-entory No /farm 

Income: 

Total sales Dol/fami 

Dairy cio 

Ml other crops sold do 

Grams do 

All livestock sold do 

Cattle and calves do 

Agnculturai sen/ict^^ do 

Total operati ng expenses do 

Form of organization 

Individual or family Percent 

Partnership do 

Corporation do 

Operating ratios* 

Operating expenses Dol/acre 

Operating expenses per $of sales Dollars 

Operating expenses per $ of assets do 

Sales per $ of assets do 

Sales per $ of operating expenses do 

Sales Dol/acre 

Cash returns do. 

Cash returns Dol/head 

Investment costs Do 

Number of farms Number 



US 
average 



302 
1,093 
329.861 
71,328 
401,189 



35 
25 
7 
2 
12 
6 
78 
59 



110,222 
90,126 
6,414 
4,859 
10,936 
9.721 



175 



76,211 



81 7 

154 
26 



253 00 
69 
19 
27 
1 45 
365 00 
11200 
573 63 
6,766 40 

164,454 



North- 
east 



i05 
920 

280,634 
72,654 

353,288 



25 
3'^ 
3 
1 
9 
1 

98 
54 



97,949 
86,627 
3,498 
2,392 
7,824 
7.307 



363 



6b, 169 



83 5 
146 
1 7 



217 00 
68 
19 
28 
1 48 
321 00 
104 00 
586 66 
6 521.54 

31,166 



Lake 
States 



270 
1.042 
281,142 
74,218 
355,360 



46 
23 
3 
1 

18 
4 
81 
43 



80.H63 
65.642 
5,729 
5.000 
9,048 
7.814 

61 

43.764 



838 
14 1 
1 9 



162 00 
54 
12 
23 
1 84 

298 00 

r^oo 

845 35 
8.185 62 

65,345 



South- 
west 



345 
3.157 
1,089,9' 7 
105.368 
1.195,285 



4 
44 

5 
3 
0 
0 
76 
350 



73?,670 
659.746 
16.454 
2,512 
50,401 
55.874 

702 

643,108 



66.4 
25 0 
80 



1.863 00 
88 
54 
61 
1.14 
2,122 00 
259 00 
255 73 
3,412 97 

3,025 



Not© The States In each region are: Northeast — New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont, Lake States - 
Southwest — California, Anzona. and New Mexico. 
^Total assets excludes inventories of cropb and livestock 

Source. Censu., of Agriculture. 1982. 
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Poultry Farms 



A poultry farm is defined as a farm where sales of ooultry and 
poultry products constitute more than half of cash receipts. 
Hie numoer of poultry farms in the United States was 41 .900 
In 1 982 (^p. tat>le 8) . Nearly half of the poultry farms were in 
the Southeast. The selected regions contain about 28.300 
(67.5 percent of total U.S.) poultry fanms. The selects regions 
are the Southeast. Delmarva. East North Centra!, and West 
North Central. The Stales included in these regions are 
specified in appendix table 8. 



Appendix table 8 — Poultry farms, 1982 



Characteristic 


Unit 


U.S 
a\'erage 


South- 
east 


Delmarva 


East North 
Centra' 


West North 
Central 


Assets. 
Land in farms 
Value of land 

Value of land and buildings 

Vulufi nf mflchinArv anH aomnmAnt 
vojuu \ji Miav^iinioiy ainJ wvl'JIurrioril 

Total assets^ 


Acres/farm 

Dol/acre 

Dol/fa-m 

do. 

do. 


117 

204,156 

OC.OO/ 

243.043 


116 
1,344 
155.870 

on fViH 
aU, "Jo 

1BO.P73 


113 
2.178 
246.056 

AO ^no 
4O.70Z 

294,758 


101 
2.659 
268.978 
54.43^ 

323,417 


141 
1.7 
252,40/ 
58.908 
311,315 


Crop enterprises: 
Com 
Wheat 
Soybeans 
Hay 


Acres/farm 

do. 

do 

do 


10 
4 
9 

K 


3 
8 

13 


18 
7 

32 
5 


34 
5 

10 
8 


37 
4 

13 
11 


Income: 
Total sales 
Grains 

Poultry and products 
Ail other crops sold 
All other livestock sold 


Dol/farm 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


:-,.403 
3,655 

228.416 
5.336 
6.046 


216.915 
1.908 

208.190 
3.336 
5.218 


259.082 
9.212 

241.197 
11,723 
6.000 


273.855 
8.716 

248.516 
10.096 
15.221 


296.332 
10.191 

275,382 
10.760 
8.176 


Agricultural sen/ices 


do 


191 


143 


313 


294 


245 


Total operating expenses 


do. 


"03.163 


265.288 


333.472 


347,163 


380.601 


Form of organization • 
iLdivkJual or family 
Partnership 
Corporation 


Percent 

do 

do 


87.0 
75 
52 


89.8 
70 
30 


87 0 
78 
5.0 


840 
82 
7t 


78.2 
8.7 
12.8 


Operating ratios: 
Operating exoenses 
Operating expense per $ of sales 
Operating expenses per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of assets 
Sales per $ of operating expenses 
Sales 

Cashretums 


Dol/acre 

Dollars 

do. 

do 

do. 

Dol/acre 
do. 


2.536.00 
1 26 
1.25 
.99 
.79 
2.051.00 
-535.00 


2.287.00 
1.22 
1.43 
1.17 
.82 
1.870.00 
-417.00 


2.952.00 
1 29 
1.13 
86 
.78 
2.293.00 
-659.00 


2,432.00 
1 27 
1 07 
.85 
.79 
2.707.00 
-725 00 


2,693.00 
1 ?8 
1.22 
.95 
.78 

2.097.00 
-596 00 


Number of farms 


Number 


41.928 


18.645 


3.583 


3.677 


^?.387 



Note: The States In each region are: Southeast — North Carolina. Georgia. Alabama. Mississippi, and Arkansas: Delman^a — Delaw?»3 Maryland, 
and Virginia; East North Central — Indiana. O.nto. and Pennsylvania; West North Central — Minnesota. Iowa, and Wisconsin 
wotal assets exdJdes Inventories of crops and livestock. 



Source: Cc^nsus of Agricuttura. 1982. 
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other Livestock Farms ^ 

Other livestock farms are defined as d farm where sates of 
cattle arxJ calves, hogs arnj pigs, ano sheep, lamb, arnJ wool 
constitute more than half of total cash receipts. The number 
of other li </estock farms In the United States was 905,800ln 
1982 (app. table 9). Other livestock fanns are distributed 
widely among regions. The selected regk)ns contain about 
406,000 (45 percent of total U.S.) other livestock fanns. The 



selected regions are the Com Beit and Southem Plains. The 
States m these regions are specified in appendix table 9. 



^ These are livestock farms other than dairy or pouftry. which are 
farms produang cattle and calves, hogs and p»gs, and sheep and 
lambs. 



Appendix table 9 — Uvestock farms (other than pouKry or dairy), 1982 



Characteristic 



Unit 



Land in farms Acres 

Value of land Dol/aae 

Value of land and buiklings Ool/farm 

Value of machinery and equipment do 

Total assets^ do 

Crop enterprises- 
Corn Acres/farm 
Sorghum do. 
Wheat do 
Soyt)eans do. 
Hay do 
Cattle arxl calves Inventory No /farm 
Hogs and pigs inventory do. 
Sheep and lamb inventory do. 

lncon>e: 

Total sales Dol/farm 

Cati^ and calves sokl do 

Fed cattle do. 

Hogs and pigs sokl do. 

Sheep, lambe and wool 30kl do 

All crops sokl do. 

All other livestock soM do 

Agricultural services do. 

Total operating expenses do 

Form of organi2atk>n 

I ndividual or family Percent 

Partnership do 

CorporatkHi do 

Operating ratk>s: 

Operating expenses Dol/acre 

Operating expenses per $ of salos Dollars 

OperatlngexpensesperSofFssets do. 

Sales per $ of assets do. 

Sales per $ of operating expanses do. 

Sales Dol/acre 

Cash returns do. 

Cash returns Dol/head 

Investment costs do. 

Kumt)erotfann8 Number 



U.S. 
average 



524 

513 
263,792 
26,032 
294.824 



16 
2 
11 
8 
28 
73 
48 
11 



43.990 
29,350 
17.575 
8,919 
574 
4.661 
374 

156 

a: .503 



89 5 
8.2 
18 



65.80 
78 
.12 
15 
1.2/ 
83.90 
18.10 
71.22 
2.234.79 

905,815 



Com 
Ben 



295 
1,014 
299.032 
40,256 
339.338 



54 

2 
6 
25 
27 



142 



73,753 
35.363 
27,263 
26.252 

288 
10,981 

819 

271 
53.915 



87.2 
10.0 
2.5 



182.70 
.73 
.16 
22 
1 37 
249.90 
67.20 
92.01 
1,573.90 

195.757 



Southem 
Plttirs 



726 
463 

336.013 
22.975 
358,988 



2 
6 
24 
2 
22 
98 
12 
15 



56,427 
49,564 
32.430 
2.164 
846 
3.527 
93 

166 

48,006 



89.6 
8.3 
1.5 



66.20 
.85 
13 
.16 
1.18 
77.80 
11 60 
67.71 
2.886.41 

210.485 



OwSSt^ ^ Minnesota. Illinois. IrxJiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Nebraska; Southem Plains- Texas, 

^Tolal assets excludes inventories of crops and livestock 



Source: Census of Agrkxjiture. 1982. 
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Summary Comparison of Nine Farm Types 

Previous tabulations centered on describing a typical farm in 
each of several regions for each of nine commodities. This 
section presents a summary table showing the U.S. average 
for all nine types of fanro. Nine types of commodities rep- 
resented 2,066.449 U.S. farms (app. table 10). Fams not 
included in this study were horticulture, general crop, general 
Ih^estock, and animal spedatty farms. The table gives a 
cross-commodity convarison of tho average U. S. f ann for each 
commodity. These data show assets, cro^ enterprises, sales, 
expenses, form of organization, and operating ratios. The focus 
here is on the operating ratios. The commodity with the lowest 
cash operating expenses per dollar of sales is tobacco ($0.37) , 
whib tfie commodity with the highest ratio is poultry ($i .26). 

The ratioof cash operating expenses perdoilar of sales tended 
to be higher for livestock farms which ranged from $0.69-$1 .26. 
The crop commodities (casii grains, cotton, vegetable, f mit and 
nuts, and field crops) all have ratios of cash operating expenses 



per dollar of salei that range from $0.44-$0.55. Operating 
expenses per dollar of assets were similar for cash grams, 
tobacco, and field crops, where the ratio ranged from $0.05- 
$0.06; cotton and fmit and nut famis were the same with a 
ratio of $0.08; vegetable and livestock other than poultry and 
dairy (LORD) have a ratk) of $C This ratio was higher for 
Jairy ($0.19) and much higher f poultry ($1 .25). Note that 
the poultry ratios of cash operating expenses per dollar of sale 
and cash operating expenses per dollar of asset were the 
sanne. A wkle difference between these ratios existed for all 
other commodities in this study. A third ratio, sales per dollar 
of assets, fc^ cash grains, tobacco, cotton, orchards, field 
crops, and LORD, were within the range of $0 12-$0.16. The 
ratio fo*' dairy ($0.27) was nearly double that for most of the 
other commodities, and for poultry was over seven times the 
ratio for nfK)st crops. R^ultry was the only commodity with 
negative cash retums in 1982. Negative cash retums or near 
breakeven cash retums Is not uncommon in the poultry 
industry. The poultry industry Is highly competitive and can 
increase production rapidly in response to higher prices. 
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Appendix table 10 — Summary profile of U.S. farms, by major commodities, 1982 



Ch&rsctenst^ 


Unit 


Cash 
grains 


Tobacco 


Cotton 


Vegetables 


Orchards 


Field 
Crops 


Dairy 


Poultry 


LOPD^ 


Assets: 






















Laru in farms 


Acres 


498 


105 


811 


168 


107 


272 


302 


1^7 


524 


Vaiueoflar.d 


Dol/acre 


872 


1,141 


992 


2,586 


3,948 


1,127 


1,093 


.,742 


513 


Value of land and builO'Ogs 


E)ol/farm 


434 582 


120,168 


804,017 


434, . 90 


422.543 


306,390 


329,861 


204,156 


268,792 


Value of machirwy and equipment 


do 


64,949 


20,736 


101,421 


47,642 


33,281 


37,215 


71,328 


38,887 


26,032 


Total assets^ 


do. 


499,531 


140,904 


905,438 


482.432 


455,824 


343,605 


40i,189 


243,043 


294,824 


Cropenterpnses: 






















Com-^rain 


Acres 


77 


7 


0 


8 


0 


7 


35 


10 


16 


Com-siiage 


do. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


Sorghum 


do. 


15 


0 


31 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


2 


Barley 


do 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


2 


2 


0 


Wheat 


do 


94 


3 


46 


8 


0 


14 


7 


4 


11 


Soybeans 


do 


88 


8 


73 


6 


0 


7 


6 


9 


8 


Cotton 


do 


0 


0 


331 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tobacco 


do 


0 


b 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Hay 


do 


14 


7 


13 


6 


0 


46 


78 


10 


28 


vegetables 


do 


0 


0 


0 


71 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Orchards 


do 


0 


0 


0 


0 


48 




0 


0 


0 


Insh potatoes 


do 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 




n 


Sugarbeets 


do 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Peanuts 


do 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


> 


0 


Q 


Reld seed and grass seed 


do 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Sunflov ^r 


do 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Income: 






















Total sales 


Do'/farm 


59,509 


21,195 


149,257 


127,890 


68,593 


45,122 


110,222 


240,403 


43.990 


Major commodity 


do 


50,20^5 


16,734 


108,953 


109,330 


65,317 


26,233 


90,126 


228,416 


29.350 


All other crops sold 


do. 


2,146 


2,694 


32,399 


15,358 


2,660 


17,249 


6,414 


5,336 


4.661 


All other livestock sold 


do 


6,150 


1,588 


2,876 


1,161 


594 


1,749 


10,936 


6,046 


374 


Agncuttural s^^rvices 


do. 


530 


84 


1,415 


586 


514 


395 


9,721 
175 


191 


156 


Total operating expenses 


do. 


26,407 


7,853 


74,339 


56,479 


37,422 


19,965 


76,211 


303 1f53 


^4 503 


Form of organization 






















Individual or family 


Percent 


85 6 


86 9 


81 5 


85 2 


809 


881 


81 7 


87 0 


89 5 


Partnership 


do 


11 2 


12 2 


125 


95 


12 1 


83 


154 


75 


82 


Corporation 


do 


27 


.5 


53 


50 


61 


29 


26 


52 


1 8 


Operating ratios 






















Operating expenses 


Dol/acre 


53.00 


74.50 


91 70 


335 90 


350 00 


73.40 


253 00 


2,856 00 


65 80 


Operating expenses per $ of sales 


Dollars 


,45 


37 


50 


44 


55 


44 


.69 


1 26 


78 


Operating expenses per $ of assets 


do 


.05 


06 


.08 


12 


08 


06 


19 


1 25 


12 


Sales per $ of assets 


do 


12 


.15 


.16 


27 


15 


13 


27 


99 


15 


Sales per $ of operating expenses 


do 


2.22 


2 70 


2 01 


2 26 


1 83 


2 26 


1.45 


79 


1 27 


Sales 


Dol/acre 


11700 


201.20 


184.10 


761.00 


641 00 


166 00 


365 00 


2.051 00 


83 90 


Cash returns 


do 


64.00 


126.70 


92 40 


425.10 


291 00 


92 60 


11200 


-535 00 


18.10 


Number of farms 


Number 


576,353 


131,281 


21,041 


30,666 


84.300 


100,611 


164,454 


41,928 


905.815 



'UvestocK other than poultry or dairy (LORD) irwludes cattle and calves, hogs and pigs, and sheep and lambs 
^Total assets excludes inventories of crops and livestock 



S->urce Census of Agriculture, 1982 
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Appendix tobie 11 — Nonfamiiy corporate farm asseta and aalaa, by State, 1982 



State 



Farms 



Land operated 



Value of land and 
buildings 



Value of sales 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Ailtansas 

California 

Cokx tdo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

FlofkJa 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Netxaska 

Nevada 

^4ew Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 
NewYor'< 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Onio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U.S. iOtal 



Number 

100 
10 
125 
137 
609 
167 
28 
16 
557 
183 

80 
82 
219 
194 
385 
181 
130 
87 
30 
64 

48 

96 
173 
141 
182 

96 
281 

22 
9 

50 

75 
147 
172 

20 
238 

97 
128 
143 
6 

57 

80 
105 
526 

72 

20 
136 
204 

25 
152 

55 

7,140 



Percent of 
State toted 
0.2 

.2 
1 7 

.3 
1.0 

6 

7 

.5 
1.5 

4 

1.7 
.3 

2 

3 
.3 

2 
.1 
.3 

4 
.4 

.9 
.2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
5 
8 
3 
6 

.6 
3 
.2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
8 
2 

2 
1 
3 
5 
3 
3 
.6 
1 

.2 
6 



Acres 

31,311 
130,095 
1,098,636 
106,038 
1,544,771 
639.333 
5,584 
6,384 
1,300,467 
122,220 

492,941 
121,337 
137,056 

59,238 
137,860 
246,756 

52,412 
252,337 

16,124 

15,616 

8,^9 
37,647 
8e,885 
156,045 
122,160 
870,609 
177,168 
401,318 
1,125 
11,415 

1,387.309 
77,623 
93,875 
15,460 
78,091 
98,833 
265,198 
30,630 
549 
21,720 

127,543 
35,641 
1,966,455 
107,914 
11.111 
63,887 
327,624 
9,350 
90,297 
1,248.849 

14,450,606 



Percent Of 
State total 

0.3 

98 

6.5 
7 

49 

20 

1.3 

1.0 
10.3 

1 0 

254 
1.0 

5 

4 

4 

.5 

.4 
28 
1.1 

6 

1 5 

3 

.3 
1 3 

.4 
1.6 

4 
4.6 

5 
1.3 

36 

8 

9 

Z 

5 

3 
1 6 

4 

9 

4 

3 

3 
1 5 
1 3 

.7 

7 
23 

3 

5 
42 

1 6 



NA = Not available. 

Z = Less than 0.05 percent. 

Source Census of Agriculture. 1982 



$1,000 

32,325 
NA 
544.872 
146,039 
3,228,643 
246,757 
28.512 
18.760 
2,950.340 
145.938 

1.118.647 
94,902 
303.082 
140,820 
206,897 
17 ,178 
58,J30 
261,165 
44,635 
34,487 

26.451 
56,687 
114.965 
157,342 
106,147 
220,431 
255,991 
107,603 
3,026 
41.838 

198,551 

95,341 
116,491 

17,221 
152,950 
102,794 
178,137 

89,603 
2,711 

31 ,460 

55,113 

53,205 
861,672 

82,271 
9,514 

84.553 
379,651 
6,279 
150,821 
185.354 

13,779,883 



Percent of 
State total 

04 

NA 

73 

1 0 

5.3 

1.6 

24 

1.5 
14.8 

1 3 

32 3 

9 

.6 

5 

5 

6 

4 
2.1 
43 

.7 

24 

4 

4 
1 4 

4 
1.4 

8 
49 

6 
1 5 

29 
1 3 

9 

.1 

7 

5 
1 4 

7 
1.6 

6 

4 
4 

: 2 
1 5 

8 
26 

.3 

8 
3.0 

1 8 



$1,000 

47,791 
NA 
304,132 
97,567 
1 ,288.965 
489,963 
29.109 
4,274 
726,546 
^v6,965 

313.156 
62.118 
99,113 
95.774 

1 /0,524 
1.057,848 
21,480 
57.491 
69.800 
47 346 

19,971 
46.792 
106,068 
69.580 
42,699 
50,933 
294,527 
16,603 
5,047 
8,188 

108,559 
49,656 
86,705 
1,662 
64,385 

123.880 
67,687 
78.681 
147 
28,616 

63,862 
17,202 
1,719,803 
31,071 
1,905 
32,884 
190,982 
2,624 
1.348,251 
21,051 

8,578,458 



Percent of 
State total 

28 

NA 
204 

35 
103 
167 
102 

1 2 
207 

3.9 

561 

1.4 

23 

1 7 
171 
9 

4 1 
175 

46 

71 
1 8 
1 8 
36 
1 2 
33 
45 
8.4 
50 

1 9 

13.2 

2 1 
2.5 

1 

1 9 
49 
41 
2.8 
5 
30 

26 
1 0 
194 
56 
5 
21 
68 
1 1 
28 
35 

65 
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Appendix table 12 — Nonfamlly corporate farms by value of land and buildings, by S\^.% 1982 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Anzona 

Arkansas 

California 

Cok)rado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Fk)rida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M ^ssachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oh,c 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U S total 



Total 


$1- 


$40,000- 


$70,000- 


$100,000- 


$150,000- 


$200,000- 


$500,000- 


$1,000,000- 


$2,000.00( 


oo AAA 


69,999 


99,999 


149,999 


199,999 


499,999 


999,999 


1,999,999 


or more 






















OA 




7 

f 


4 


23 


15 


17 


6 


4 


3 


in 


MA 


MA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


in^ 


A 
*f 


o 
c 


0 


0 


2 


14 


16 


16 


51 


1 to 


Q 
9 


c 
t> 


6 


1 1 


7 


34 


23 


35 


18 






44 


9 


31 


30 


80 


140 


105 


259 


1 OO 


in 

1U 


c 
0 


1 


2 


6 


54 


19 


32 


29 


26 


0 


1 


8 


1 


0 


2 


6 


5 


3 


31 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


17 


8 


1 


o 


Die** 


1Q 

19 


oo 


8 


54 


19 


82 


109 


57 


154 




«>» 


o 
o 


6 


22 


33 


41 


32 


21 


23 


on 


7 

1 


c 
D 


3 


3 


7 


13 


6 


6 


30 


7n 


n 
u 


7 

f 


2 


1 1 


2 


15 


7 


8 


18 




on 
s5U 


n 
9 


oe 


21 


18 


53 


30 


51 


29 


91 n 


Oyl 

»>*t 


1 J 


26 


18 


18 


30 


35 


15 


21 


«}9 1 


•to 


OO 


10 


27 


23 


130 


68 


44 


24 


1 oo 




Q 

9 


6 


2 


1 


75 


26 


27 


22 


122 


15 


30 


9 


5 


7 


28 


13 


9 


6 


59 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


7 


13 


12 


25 


19 

oc 


1 


i 

1 


7 


2 


0 


2 


16 


1 


2 




1 


on 
cU 


10 


3 


2 


6 


5 


7 


3 


Al 


Q 


1 


1 


10 


1 


14 


8 


4 


5 


7A 
/ *f 


Q 
C 




2 


9 


1 


29 


9 


6 


7 


1 H 


CO 


b 


3 


9 


15 


23 


25 


12 


15 


lift 


7 


o 
c 


15 


1 


3 


34 


14 


21 


21 


1 


1 1 


1 c 


9 


3 


21 


46 


27 


17 




OU 


1 


1 


1 


8 


9 


13 


10 


10 


27 


243 


29 


38 


13 


10 


5 


31 


45 


39 


33 


2b 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


13 


2 


1 


8 


D 


n 
u 


U 


1 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


cn 
Ov 


n 
u 




2 


6 


0 


16 


5 


15 


5 


fli 

O 1 


1 


o 


13 


4 


6 


12 


19 


8 


16 


1 A.0 


1 1 


1 1> 


8 


7 


20 


39 


10 


12 


18 


lid. 


cO 


1 1 


4 


19 


5 


29 


10 


11 


17 


pq 




1 


U 


0 


1 


14 


3 


9 


0 


cxtl 


CO 


14 


5 


24 


21 


46 


30 


16 


28 


1 HA 


1 J 


2 


2 


2 


8 


8 


47 


10 


14 


119 


10 


4 


0 


3 


11 


25 


21 


18 


27 


113 


8 


3 


17 


7 


13 


24 


13 


19 


9 


8 


1 


0 


0 


4 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


44 


1 


7 


0 


3 


8 


10 


8 


3 


4 


6C 


7 


0 


3 


8 


0 


17 


10 


5 


10 


115 


19 


X 


0 


17 


2 


33 


3 


6 


5 


443 


27 


16 


15 


26 


29 


78 


67 


74 


-11 


92 


1 


31 


9 


2 


1 


14 


7 


14 


13 


20 


0 


7 


0 


2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


1 


149 


23 


5 


17 


28 


7 


27 


21 


11 


10 


235 


1 


28 


2 


31 


36 


32 


44 


29 


32 


10 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


176 


26 


11 


24 


13 


10 


41 


26 


14 


11 


52 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


14 


10 


19 


),794 


568 


464 


309 


496 


429 


1,381 


1.086 


856 


1.205 



NA = Not available. 

Source. Census of Agnculture. 1982 
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Appendix table 13 — Nonfamily corporate farma by value of aalea, by State, 1982 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Aikansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dataware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mk:higan 

Idinnesota 

Mississippf 

Misaouri 

^V)ntana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

NewMexkx) 
New York 
Korth Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

VemfK)nt 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wlaoonsin 

Wyoming 

U.S. total 



Less than 
$10,000 



$10,000- 
19,999 



$20,000- 
39,999 



NA = Not availat)ie 
Source: Cansus of Agriculfjre. 1982. 



33 


12 


7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


22 


2 


6 


26 


2 


5 


133 


45 


50 


29 


10 


11 


6 


1 


2 


3 


2 


0 


98 


38 


35 


34 


9 


14 


16 


3 


3 


20 


4 


10 






22 


27 


12 


21 


49 


21 


38 


34 


18 


16 


38 


19 


15 


17 


6 


7 


11 


2 


1 


20 


6 


1 








12 


3 


9 


22 


5 
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Appendix table 14 — Nonfamlly corporate farms by commodity produced, State, 1982 
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U.S. Hog industry, by Roy 
N Van Arsdall nnd Kenneih 
E. Nelson AER-SII June 
1984 ll6pp $4 50 Order 
SN 001-000-04408-7 from 
GPO 

an excellent report 
presenting a statistical 
overview of the industry not 
available in ihis concise, 
readable form m any other 
publication I believe my 
colleagues will share my 
enthusiasm R A Easier, 
U of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champatgn 

The hog industry has moved 
rapidly in the last 30 years 
from barnyard sideline to 
mechanized million-dollar 
operation This report 
describes the most prevalent 
practices used today 
Includes confinement 
production facilities, 
breeding, feeding regimens, 
waste management, and 
more Charts, photos, and 
54 detailed appendix tables 

Factors Affecting U.S. Miil^ 
Prodaction, by Boyd M. 
Buxton. AER-527. March 
1985. 28 pp. $1.75. Order 
SN: 001-019-00^73-1 from 
GPO. 



Measures effects of changes 
in miuor economic factors of 
milk production on the 




amount of milk that dairy 
farmers produce. Migor 
factors affecting milk 
production include prices 
farmers receive for milk, 
input costs of running a dairy 
farm, profits farmers would 
receive in alternative farm 
enterprises, and general 
economic conditions. 

Milk Production: A Four* 
State Etmingi Comptrison, 

by Boyd M. Buxton, Tom 
McGuckin, Roger Selley, and 
Gayle Willett. AER-528. 
February 1985. 48 pp. $2.25 
Order SN: 001-019-00376-6 
from GPO. 

Compares profits from dair^ 
farming in Minnesloca, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Washington. Estimated rate 
of return in investment in 
new dairy operations is 
higher in the Southwest than 
in Minnesota or Washington, 
assuming 1981 prices and 
construct m and operating 
costs. This difference com^s 
from lower investment 
required per cow, mo^e milk 
produced per cow, and 
higner milk prices in the 
Southwest 



The L.S. Turkey industry, 

by Floyd A Lasiey, William 
L Henson, and Harold B 
Jones AER-525 March 
1985 72 pp S3 00 Order 
SN 001-019-00385-5 from 
GPO 

Discusses trends in the 
thriving turkey industry, an 
industry which skyrocketed 
from a modest enterprise 
with a gross farm value of 
$270 million in 1950 to a 
complex agribusiness with a 
gross farm value of $1 25 
billion in 1982 Turkey is 
now consumed year round, 
currently about 10 8 pounds 



per capita annuallv The 
further processed product 
such as turkey rolls, poi pies, 
and fiozen dinners is the 
fastest growing sector of the 
industry 

The U.S. Beef Cow-Calf 
Industry, by Henry C 
GilhamJr AER-515 
September 1984 72 pp 
$2 75 Order SN 001-019- 
00352-9 from GPO 

This comprehensive look at 
the U S beef cow-calf 
production industry finds 
that the number of beef cows 
fell by about one-fifth 
between 1975 and 1980 m 
response to sharp reductions 
in feeder cattle prices and 
increases in production costs 
during the midseventies 
Photos and charts illustrate 
the text 



Characteristics of Farmer 
Cattle Feeding, by Roy N 

Van Arsdall and Kenneth E 
Nelson AER-503 August 
1983 4^. pp $3 75 Order 
SN 00.-000-04361-7 Trom 
GPO 

Now in Its second printing, 
this report examines how the 
continuing trend toward 
commercial cattle feeding has 
reduced the number of 
farmer cattle feedlots to 



113,000 as of 1980, down 
from 219,000 and 61 percent 
of the market m 1964 
Explains why the number of 
farmer cattle feeders is 
expected to decline during 
the eighties 




Livestock and Meat 
Statistics, 1983. SB-715 
December 1984 184 pp 
$4 50 Order SN 001-019- 
00369-3 from GPO 

USDA's comprehensive data 
sourre for cattle and calves, 
hogs, poultry, and sheep and 
lambs includes production 
and inventories, number (ed, 
marketings, slaughter, meat 
production, prices, per capita 
consumption, and trade 
mfo'^mation Data at your 
fingertips on foreign trade, 
storage, and processing of 
livestock and livestock 
products and up to a 
decade of historical data 



To order, write to 

Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington. DC 20402 

Wake* checks payable to Superintendent of Documents. 

Telephone. (202) 783-3238 
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